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If You Are 
Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 
5, 9, 16, 28, 38. 


The Grade School Child, see 
pages 9, 12, 14, 17, 20, 22, 28. 


The High School Boy and Girl, 
see pages 3, 14, 17, 22, 24, 26, 
38. 


Children of All Ages,see pages 
5, 9, 12, 14, 16, 17, 20, 22, 28. 


Home and School Material, see 
pages 3, 14, 17, 22, 24, 26, 31, 
38. 


P. T. A. Problems, see pages 
3, 17, 22, 23, 24, 26, 31, 32, 35. 
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ARE PARENTS RESPONSIBLE? 


I’m writing this letter for several reasons. First, 
to tell you how much Nationa PARENT-TEACHER 
magazine assists me in my school work. I’m in- 
clined to say that it’s the grandest magazine that I 
have ever read. 

I would like very much for all parents to read 
the article in the February issue, “Conduct is Con- 
tagious,” by W. W. Bauer. 

If they would only take heed to it, this would 
be a good old world no matter how we take it. 
There wouldn’t be so much criticism today. If 
parents would only realize that they are largely re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of their children’s 
lives! 

Your magazine is exceptionally good. I read it 
every month without fail, no matter what part of 
the world I’m in. —I. V. G. 


IS THIS NOT THE ANSWER? 


In your December issue, Mrs. Clarence Rogers 
asks, “What are you doing to awaken those par- 
ents who go on thinking in terms of parents instead 
of in terms of children?” This has been one of our 
questions which we felt could be answered through 
study groups. But in this rural section the Study 
Group idea did not take very well. We tried it for 
a year, then tried it out for another, with rather 
discouraging results. But after hearing Dr. Arlitt 
at the Richmond Convention, we determined to 
make a more persistent effort and, as she suggested, 
to work, first: of all, for interest. We are already 
very much encouraged. We do not follow any 
prescribed course of study. In fact, we call ours 


a 


a “Parent-Teacher Discussion Group.” Our dis- 
cussions so far have been varied, selection of topics 
left up to the group. 

As it happens, at a recent meeting we discussed 
“The Child’s Viewpoint.” Special emphasis was 
given articles bearing on the subject from the Na- 
TIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, and actual experiences 
from both schoolroom and home were used to illus- 
trate. It was an unusually successful meeting from 
the standpoint of interest and participation. Later 
one mother said to the Chairman: “I wouldn’t miss 
one of these meetings for anything.” 

Is this not the answer? To make our meetings 
so interesting that the news goes out. We are be- 
ginning to realize here that there is danger of be- 
ing too literal-minded in our Parent-Teacher plan- 
ning; also that each local is largely responsible for 
the success of its own program; and for its pro- 
gram to be successful it must be of interest to its 
community members. I am wondering if Mrs. 
Rogers could not answer her own question if she 
would change it to “What are we here in Aurora, 
Illinois, doing to awaken those parents who go on 
thinking in terms of parents instead of in terms of 
children?” For is it not that which is accom- 
plished in the locals that determines the general 
trend? —J.C.P. 


AN APPRECIATION 


Kindly express, on my behalf, appreciation of 
the contribution to NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER by 
Ann Mason Barrett, ‘““Penny Spenders.” Her cour- 
age and good sense are stimulating. There seems 
to be a great dearth of such mothers at present. 

We teachers sometimes think that the greatest 
“penny spenders” are often to be found among the 
children of parents who can least afford the spend- 
ing from any standpoint. —O. A. F. 


PRACTICAL HELP TO PARENTS 


I want to tell those responsible for the NarionaL 
ParENT-TEACHER which I have read ever since the 
early days of the magazine how much I value the 
scope of the interests it presents. It gives a broad 
vision of the whole Congress program and its many 
lines of work in its general field, and it gives so 
much practical help to the parents of different age 
children that it renders a general service. May I 
emphasize here that if parents of young children 
will read the whole magazine and prepare them- 
selves for the problems to come they will be better 
able to help their sons and daughters later. It’s 
difficult to keep up with your children these days, 
and parents ought to keep at least one jump ahead 
of them. —M. A. B. 
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Joyful Expectations 


Late winter and early spring conferences, institutes and conventions 
are over, and back to their homes and work and professional duties go 
tens of thousands of adults—parents and teachers and a great host of 
others whose chief interest lies in the welfare and education of children 
and youth. They are keenly aware of the tremendous and complex 
problems which call for solution and gravely concerned about the future. 

On every page of our newspapers, in the broadcasts that sweep the 
land from east to west, in current books—over and over again is pre- 
sented the stark problem of growing up in a world of ferment and un- 
rest. No child can escape the knowledge that he is facing grave situa- 
tions, or that the thinking adults about him are greatly concerned about 
his future. Adult responsibilities in this field are numerous; but one of 
the most important is to see to it that in spite of the seriousness of the 
situation children and youth are kept happy and confident through their 
brief years of growing up. Children often sense the threat to liberties 
and security of which their parents are aware and they are sometimes 
clearly conscious of the existence today of world dangers and woes and 
cataclysms. Into their minds and lives may come the same type of un- 
happiness and fear which spelled catastrophe for the children of war- 
time days. 

Inevitably youth must read this riddle of life for itself. The duty of 
the older generation is to prepare children for those new difficulties and 
strange problems which will confront them without at the same time 
destroying their capacity for buoyant happiness. Parents must engen- 
der a feeling of confidence, a willingness to meet life with a smile, a sheer 
joy in living that persists even in the face of world problems and con- 
flicts. The chief goal of life must still be happiness, and youth must 
interpret the word in terms of satisfying service and joyful achievement. 

Our search together—children, youth, adults—will therefore be for 
those moments of happiness that we may seize and hold and cherish 
through the years; of intimate and satisfying family life; of snatches of 
outdoor loveliness; of the shared beauty of music and books and art; 
of sheer inconsequential fun and laughter; of idle days and busy days 
which alike satisfy some deep heart’s need. Out of these will come a 
zest and readiness and willingness to meet the tomorrows. 

As parents and teachers let us remember that the most glorious privi- 
lege of childhood and youth is to be permitted to face life with joyful 
expectations. 


President, ( 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Announcement by the 
President of Child Welfare Company 


The unusual appearance of this issue of National Parent- 
Teacher and the absence of any advertisements entitle our sub- 
scribers to an explanation. 


For the past three and a half years MacAusland and Bowers, 
Inc., a New York corporation, has, under contract with Child 
Welfare Company, the owner of National Parent-Teacher, ar- 
ranged for the printing of the magazine, secured advertisements, 
attended to mailing, and, over the protest of Child Welfare Com- 
pany and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, secured 
a very limited number of subscriptions through the medium of 
commercial agents. 


Under the terms of the contract with MacAusland and Bowers, 
Inc., our Company had the right to “control and direct the edi- 
torial and reading content and policy of the Magazine,” whereas 
MacAusland and Bowers, Inc., was to devote itself “to the busi- 
ness of publishing the Magazine, the securing of advertisements 
therefor, and increasing its circulation.” 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Child Welfare Com- 
pany on March 12, 1938, Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, was elected editor 
of our magazine. MacAusland and Bowers, Inc., refused to recog- 
nize Mrs. Pettengill as editor, but insisted that another person 
whom it had previously assumed to appoint, without consulting 
Child Welfare Company, be the editor. MacAusland and Bowers, 
Inc., further assumed to dictate to Child Welfare Company what 
the editorial and reading content of the magazine should be. 


Under these circumstances, the Board of Directors and officers 
of Child Welfare Company believed there was only one course 
open to them, namely, the severance of business relations with 
MacAusland and Bowers, Inc. To do otherwise would be to lend 
the name of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
the publication of a magazine over which it had no control either 
as to editorial or reading content. 


The foregoing circumstances, and the shortness of time avail- 
able to the Company to make new arrangements for the publica- 
tion of the April issue, account for the unusual appearance of 
your magazine. Our subscribers may be assured in the future 
of a magazine which will fully supply the needs of those inter- 
ested in the work and ideals of child welfare as supported and 
promoted by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. FREDERICK M. HOSMER, 
President, Child Welfare Company. 
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Outgrowing the Family 


BESS V. CUNNINGHAM 


ly MANY an old home, such as housed the parents 
or grandparents of the present generation, we can 
find, in some obscure doorway, a record which extends 
over a period of years—the story of how one whole 
family of children has grown. The record usually 
consists of neatly penciled lines, each one marked 
with a child’s name and a date. This was only one of 
the ways in which parents could prove their interest 
in their children’s healthy growth. Mothers of that 
day, like mothers today, lengthened skirts, sleeves, 
and trousers with no word of complaint, because they 
too knew that it is normal and right for every child 
to outgrow his clothes. 

Parents have always tried to adjust to their chil- 
dren’s growth as measured in inches or pounds. They 
have taken it for granted that they must fit each 
child’s garment to the child—little clothes for little 
persons, big clothes for big. We can scarcely imagine 
a situation in which a mother or father would, through 
neglect, fail to buy shoes, for example, that would al- 
low a child’s feet to grow normally. 

There is an interesting parallel to be discovered be- 
tween the provisions which need to be made for 
healthy physical growth and for growth along social 
and emotional lines. With the analogy of shoes to 
grow in as a guide, try to picture the predicament of 
a child whose parents kept him too long in baby 
shoes, postponing the day when he might walk man- 
fully and with assurance in sturdy boots suited to his 
years and normal activities. Several things might 
happen. His feet might become so cramped that they 
never would fit into adult shoes and he might be 
obliged to cling to his parents for support while other 
boys of his age ran past him, happy in their freedom 
to explore the treasures of a real boy’s world. If, on 
the other hand, the child should prove to be a non- 
conformist sort of boy, he might, in time, refuse to 
accept outgrown shoes, choosing to wear adult shoes 
that are too big or no shoes at all, rather than to hob- 
ble along in the cramping shoes which have been pro- 
vided. 

Parents whose children are well shod, as far as 
actual shoes are concerned, do not always pay as 
much attention as they might to social and emotional 
shoes that allow for a maximum of growth. The child 
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This Is the Eighth Article in the Parent 

Education Study Course: The Young Child 

in the Family. An Outline for Use in Dis- 
cussing It Appears on Page 37 


who is younger emotionally and socially than his years 
warrant is readily recognized. He leans heavily on 
adults. He lets his parents tell him just what to do 
and how to do it. He does not have much confidence 
in his own ability to cope with problems and when 
the game of life becomes just a little bit hard he runs 
home for protection. He does not know what it means 
to stand on his own two feet and to glory in it. 

It has been a common practice, in the past, to assail 
fathers and mothers who do not let their children 
grow up emotionally and socially. We have no rea- 
son, however, to believe that any parents really want 
to limit their children’s growth along any lines. It 
would be fairer to say that parents are occasionally 
blind to some of the personal growth needs of their 
children, and that some, whose vision is better, find 
the question of when to protect and when to stand 
aside extremely baffling. 

It is easy to see why parental vision is often cloudy. 
To begin with, all children must start life as pro- 
tected persons. It is natural and right that parents 
should care for their babies devotedly and that they 
should shelter them tenderly from all sorts of haz- 
ards. During the months and years that children are 
incapable of taking care of themselves their parents 
are forming habits of protecting and shielding them. 
Parents’ habits are just like any other persons’ habits 
—they are hard to change. It is much simpler to 
follow along, doing today what we did yesterday, last 
week and last year, than it is to call a halt upon 
ourselves and to make drastic revisions in certain of 
our ways. Also, when our habits are well fixed we 
are inclined to think about them very little. After 
taking so much care of a child, for so long, it is easy 
to keep right on, overlooking the fact that big chil- 
dren do not need the same kind of care as little ones. 
It is a case of continuing to buy soft little shoes in- 
stead of sturdy ones, just because one is in the habit 
of buying soft little shoes. 


5 








Somer parents who recognize the fact that their 
child has not been fitted with a set of habits that 
make it possible for him to live happily with all sorts 
of persons, in the home and on the outside, continue 
to protect him too much and unwisely because their 
guidance problem is so complex that they become 
more or less bewildered. The achievement of a healthy 
balance between the loyal and devoted care which 
every parent should offer his child, and the encour- 
agement of youthful, but growing independence is no 
small task. It is more comfortable for a father or 
mother to shield a well-loved child than it is to stand 
aside while he blunders in his explorations. It is 
normal for parents to safeguard their children from 
physical hazards and not at all surprising that, in so 
doing, they should sometimes fail to see that they are 
nurturing a@ sense of personal inadequacy upon the 
part of the child whom they love, not wisely but too 
well. 

To complicate the problem, it must be granted that 
every child, in order to be healthy mentally, must be 
made to feel that he holds a secure and important 
place in the affections of his parents and that, come 
what may, he can always expect his father and his 
mother to stand by, ready to offer him help when 
help is needed. It is small wonder that many parents 
go a bit too far in their solicitude and that so many 
children are handicapped in their growth by those who 
love them most. 

Children who are handicapped in this way have 
but two alternatives, in extreme instances. They can 
accept with docility the over-protection which their 
parents offer and the restraints which go with over- 
protection, or they can revolt. We have heard a 
great deal about adolescent revolt. It has been so 
common, in the not far distant past, that some stu- 
dents of child behavior have tended to regard revolt 
as a healthy symptom. It seems wiser to regard it as 
the better choice between two evils. The youth who 
manages to free himself from a family that hinders 
his normal growth cannot find himself ready, all at 
once, to cope with the man-sized problems which he 
must meet in the world outside the family. In many 
respects he is like our allegorical child who, unpro- 
vided with shoes that allow for growth, suddenly 
throws off his tiny shoes and either tries to get along 
without any or else puts his undersized little feet into 
adult shoes that are much too big. As a matter of 
fact, in revolting, youth is attempting to make im- 
mediate and drastic changes in many habits that he 
has been building throughout his childhood—and we 
know that habits are not changed overnight. Surely, 
it would be more constructive to begin in the early 
months of infancy to get children ready to leave 
home when the time comes, well fitted with the habits 
that everyone needs in order to walk about with com- 
fort and assurance in the world outside the family. 

There is probably no sounder way to encourage a 





child’s growth toward social and emotional maturity 
than to help him a great deal. It seems strange to 
suggest that we should give help in order to make g 
child more independent, but it is a thought which 
merits careful consideration. There is all the differ. 
ence in the world between safeguarding a child from 
experiences which he might find hard and helping him 
to meet difficult problems as they arise. Immature 
children have notoriously bad judgment and are 
bound to make many blunders in their social experij- 
ments. An over-protective parent might try to keep 
his child from blundering by keeping him away from 
situations in which he is likely to make many mis- 
takes. If his child cannot join a group at play, for 
example, without being pushed about and made un- 
happy, a thoughtlessly fond parent may try to see 
that his child does not meet children who annoy him, 
What does a wise parent do under such circumstances? 
Does he maintain a “hands off” policy, telling him- 
self that everyone makes mistakes and that we learn 
best through our blunders? Not if he accepts the 
suggestion that parents whose children grow best are 
the parents who nurture all phases of growth most 
carefully. Children need concrete help in their social 
and emotional adjustments if they are to mature 
normally. The task of the parent is to know when 
to help and how. Besides needing the actual guid- 
ance of adults in order that they may get along with- 
out undue conflicts with others, children also need to 
feel sure that certain older persons are sincerely inter- 
ested in them. No child should be allowed to doubt 
the integrity of his parents. Every child should, if 
he is ever to “outgrow his family,” be firmly con- 
vinced that his parents wish him well at all times. 


GraNTING that children’s social and emotional ex- 
periences must be guided in order that they may get 
along better and may be convinced of their parents’ 
loyalty and sincerity of interest, just what might their 
parents do to speed their growth? We cannot hope 
to answer this question completely but we may be able 
to suggest a partial answer through examples. 

Here, let us say, are the parents of a new-born 
infant, a serious-minded couple, eager to speed their 
child’s growth in every way. They might even say 
that they want to begin, right now, to get their child 
ready to leave home when old enough. How could 
they plan experiences which would encourage his so- 
cial growth during the first year of his life? The so- 
cial life of a baby is so limited that it may appear 
unreasonable to talk about social growth, but there 
are a few fundamental social experiences which most 
babies have and certain social habits which every 
baby forms. 

The young couple in question will, of course, want 
their child to be happy when with his parents. Since 
they are planning to guide him over a period of years 
they will also want him to have implicit confidence 
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in his guides. These two phases of the baby’s social 
life are not very hard to plan during the first year. 
Their baby, however, must spend many hours alone 
and they must arrange to make him happy when 
alone. It is not enough to leave him to cry until he 
stops because of exhaustion. He cannot learn in that 
way to be happy when away from his parents—he 
merely learns to endure solitude. It is true that he 
might, through protest which continuously falls upon 
deaf ears, learn that it is not worth while to try to 
change a situation which he finds hard to bear; but 
this is a questionable learning. Infant guidance re- 
quires infinite tact and endless patience. As far as 
a child’s habits of solitary play are concerned, it is 
probably more constructive for him to play happily 
for five minutes than to wait for fifteen and then to 
accept his isolation, only to repeat his lament as often 
as an adult appears. One mother, whose baby cried 
whenever she left him, placed him, each day, in his 
pen, handing him a toy and saying, “I’ll come back 
soon.” “Soon,” the first day, meant before he had time 
to ery. The next day she stayed away several min- 
utes. The time was gradually lengthened so that the 
baby might learn to play alone with enjoyment, rather 
than mere submission. He also learned that his 
mother was a reliable person. In contrast with this 
mother, there were a mother and father, two grand- 
parents and a maiden aunt who undertook to protect 
their infant from the sorrows of solitude. Up to the 
time that she was one year old, they served the baby 
in devoted relays. When one person needed to with- 
draw, another came into the room and when the 
child’s attention was diverted the one faithful servant 
slipped out, leaving the relief in charge. What a 
preparation for adjusting to a world of normal, busy 
people! 

Our interested parents will need to make provisions 
for another set of social habits. Children cannot stay 
in their homes throughout life, limiting their social 
contacts to members of the family. The first year is 
not too early to begin introducing an occasional 
stranger to the baby, very briefly, as a rule, and al- 
ways gently, so that the baby may find it pleasant to 
make new acquaintances. 

There are other habits which wise parents must, of 
course, nurture during their baby’s first year, but 
there are probably no sets of habits more significant 
in later social life than habits of enjoying and trust- 
ing parents, habits of enjoying solitary play and 
habits of enjoying occasional contacts with kindly 
strangers. These are, without doubt, habits which 
should concern the parents of a new-born baby as 
they chart his guidance during his first year. 


Waar about parents of run-about children? What 
can they do to get their children ready to get along, 
in due time, without their families? They can, 
among other things, plan for the most constructive 
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type of play experience with the best of parental 
guidance. A sensible mother, in mapping out a pro- 
gram to teach her child to share her play materials, 
for example, began when her daughter was an infant 
to introduce some such procedure as this: “Baby’s 
book, Mother’s magazine”; “Baby’s blocks, Mother’s 
spools”; over and over, as she had opportunity. As 
soon as she thought that she had given the child some 
slight appreciation of personal possessions, she intro- 
duced a game: “Mother’s magazine, let Baby see it”; 
“Baby’s book, show it to Mother,” and so on. In this 
way, patiently and contentedly, mother and baby had 
experiences together in sharing. How much better 
than to say, “This is mine, don’t touch it.” When the 
child was old enough to run about and play with other 
children her mother did not discontinue her guidance, 
leaving to blind chance her little daughter’s oppor- 
tunity to use the sharing habits of her babyhood and 
to improve upon them. She would just as soon have 
ceased to buy shoes for growing feet as to allow the 
child’s social habits to remain on an infantile level 
because of her own negligence. She provided the child 
with play materials that are best when shared and 
invited other children to play with the little girl, while 
her mother maintained an attitude of watchful waiting. 
As long as the children seemed to be encouraging the 
growth of desirable social habits, the mother did not 
interfere. When problems arose, threatening to break 
down her child’s faith in the desirability of sharing, 
her mother helped with concrete suggestions, trying 
to prove that sharing really is one good way for all 
concerned to have fun. Sharing is only one of the 
many social habits which must be nurtured during 
childhood if adult life is to be responsible and inde- 
pendent and free from unnecessary conflicts. The 
one illustration serves to suggest, however, what it 
means to provide for any growing child’s need for so- 
cial habits which grow along with his body, so as to 
be suited to his age. It serves also to suggest that 
the nurture of growing habits is slow and that parents 
who guide well should be parents who give not only 
their time to their children, but their best thinking 
and their most sincere purposing. The best guides, 
apparently, give generously of themselves. 

The child of school age makes many new demands 
upon his parents who, if they are alert to his growth 
needs, will give especial attention to the attitudes 
which he is to form in relation to men and women, 
boys and girls who are beyond the jurisdiction of his 
own family. The school child needs to discover more 
than he has known before about those who contribute 
to his daily life, not only his parents at home, but 
such community helpers as the fireman, policeman 
and postman, on the outside. He needs help in ap- 
preciating their services. He needs to know why it 
is that some children do not do as he does and why 
some parents are not like his. He needs to experience 
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tolerance of children who are different from any that 
he has met previously. In all this, he needs the con- 
tinued and extremely thoughtful guidance of parents 
who are themselves tolerant and appreciative per- 
sons, interested in their neighbors and in neigh- 
borhood problems. It begins to look as though it 
might be rather difficult for a child to outgrow 
his family, if in order to do so, he must outgrow 
his parents. 

The school child is constantly going in and out of 
the home and his parents have a glorious opportunity 
to share some of his experiences with him and to in- 
terpret many. When the girl or boy reaches adoles- 
cence, the parent’s role as an interpreter of life in the 
community becomes even more prominent, although 
the successful interpreter is not likely to preach to his 
children. To the youth who stands on the threshold 
of adult life the standards of his social group often 
appear to be quite unlike those of his parents. Unless 
he is fortunate enough to have parents who are com- 
panionable and sympathetic and interested in dis- 
cussing two sides of almost any controversial issue, 
the youth is likely to find his adjustment very hard. 
More than the school child has ever needed to have 
his parents go as guides into the outer world with him, 
the adolescent needs to have his parents walking 
with him at times, not as condescending or didactic 





adults, explaining society to a childish mind, but ag 
one grown-up with another, exploring a confused world 
and finding it a challenging place. Under such cir. 
cumstances no youth need ever break away from his 
parents. When he is ready to leave home, parents 
such as these will be ready to help him to go, knowing 
that he will often return. 

We have sketched only a few of the characteristics 
of parents who are doing all that they can to help 
their children to grow up. They are parents who are 
interested in changing their own habits. They en. 
courage social independence by giving their children g 
great deal of help when help is needed. They do not 
let their children doubt the integrity and good will 
of their parents. They plan for their children many 
kinds of social experiences under kindly guidanee, 
They give generously not only of their time but of 
themselves. They are tolerant and appreciative per- 
sons. They grow along with their children. 

With parents such as these to help them to reach 
social and emotional maturity, we should probably 
not say that all children should outgrow their fam- 
ilies. It would be much safer to say that they should 
grow out of their families, so gradually and happily 
that they need never suffer much from growing pains, 

For further reference material on this subject, see 
p. 37. 


Youth 


by 
MARJORIE E. BOWERS 


I saw a girl with dancing eyes, 

Her face uplifted to the skies, 

The wind was blowing through her hair, 
Oh, she was lovely standing there. 


A wild rose by a bubbling stream, 
A silhouette against life’s dream, 
She looks upon a world unknown, 
To build her character alone. 


I would not take her cares away, 
Nor ask that life be only gay, 
But beg that all her sorrows reap 
A richer strength, and honor deep, 


I would not give her wealth of gold, 

Or fame that makes the heart grow cold, 
But I would pray that she, instead, 
Have ample heart and level head. 


Across the intervening space 

I’d hold for her love’s highest place; 
I’d give her power to hide despair, 
And add a disposition rare. 


7 * * 
So keep your lovely dancing eyes, 
Your aim forever toward the skies, 
And when life’s luster seems to fade, 
Be gay, content, and unafraid. 
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Attitudes Towards 


DOUGLAS A. THOM 


Tue mental attitudes which children build up to- 
ward illness and the methods they use in meeting the 
resulting incapacity are often a matter of great im- 
portance to both family and child during the whole 
period of his growth. Most children by the time they 
have reached the age of five have had an experience 
with sickness or some accident. The length of the 
illness may be short and the accident relatively unim- 
portant. It represents, however, the child’s introduc- 
tion to an experience which is likely to be repeated 
many times in the future. 

Few of the illnesses which come to the child during 
early life will be very severe or prolonged. They do 
impose, however, discomforts and restrictions, change 
the child’s relationships with other members of the 
family, cut off his normal outlets for healthy physical 
activity, which is a safeguard against storing up too 
much emotional tension. Not infrequently these ill- 
nesses result in conduct which baffles the parent in an 
attempt to deal with it intelligently. 

Some of the most difficult problems to manage from 
the parents’ point of view, occur during the conva- 
lescent period following some of the more severe ill- 
nesses and accidents. The child, the environment in 
which he is convalescing, and the personalities sur- 
rounding him during this time all need careful con- 
sideration. It must be kept in mind that the child is 
in a transitional state between sickness and health. 
He clings stubbornly to the dependency and priv- 
ileges, which surrounded his illness, with one hand, 
while with the other hand, he reaches out to assume 
the responsibilities and liberties which are associated 
with health, often quite undecided as to which path 
is the more alluring. 


Tar ATTITUDE of both parents, but particularly 
that of the mother, who is responsible for the care of 
the sick child, is the most important aspect of the 
whole situation. Children as a group are extremely 
sensitive and aware of the moods of those with whom 
they come in intimate social contact. The concern 
and anxiety shown by the adults in the household re- 
garding the general health of the children often make 
a deep impression on the child. The parent who sub- 
stitutes a normal, healthy anxiety by unreasonable 
fear often creates a concern on the part of the child 
about his illness which has more serious results than 
the illness itself. 


As parents, we must be careful not to gossip about 
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the child’s illness, or to express in his presence our 
anxieties, or to give the impression that we are just 
waiting for something serious to happen. Such an 
attitude naturally worries him and creates a morbid 
atmosphere. Even more concern, on the part of the 
child, may be created by anxious looks and whispered 
conversations. Such statements as, “I am just worried 
to death over Mary”; “I never saw a child so sick 
as she was last night”; “I just heard there is a case 
of infantile paralysis in Hillsdale,” followed by the 
statement that “I must call in the doctor’if her tem- 
perature goes up,” serve no useful purpose. 

Children should get the idea that health, after all, 
is not a permanent condition of the body, and that 
most people have occasional temporary upsets. Un- 
comfortable symptoms such as headache, nausea, and 
stomach ache are but nature’s way of warning the 
individual that he has been unwise, or perhaps un- 
fortunate; and that when one overeats, or has the 
hard luck of picking up some germ, these symptoms 
result. 

Calling the doctor should never be looked upon as 
just an emergency measure. Children should be edu- 
cated that the physician is called in for advice and 
guidance. His job is to keep us well, not simply to 
save lives. 

If the child embarks upon an illness with such an 
intelligent attitude, it will help him make the neces- 
sary adjustments, whether his illness be short or long. 
Using the wisest precautions and the best of judg- 
ment, we must keep in mind that an illness invariably 
places the child in an entirely new relationship with 
the rest of the family. 


Tue WELL-ADJUSTED child enjoys his good 
health and his ability to carry on and compete with 
his playmates. He attempts to accept the obliga- 








tions, responsibilities, and social standards of his par- 
ticular group. Experience has taught him that life 
has its disappointments and failures as well as its 
joys and satisfactions. Praise is more acceptable than 
blame, and rewards are to be preferred rather than 
punishment. The family as a whole conforms to the 
diet of the household without grumbling; each mem- 
ber has a particular job to help keep things running 
smoothly. It is not always convenient to do the 
chores at the time they should be done, and it is a 
terrible bore to be reminded about cleanliness, punc- 
tuality and manners. Nevertheless, his association 
with his home and his contacts outside have taught 
him that team-work usually pays. In the long run 
one gets about as much out of life as he puts into it, 
and there is really more fun playing the game fairly 
and squarely than there is in trying to evade and 
avoid responsibility. This is the objective most par- 
ents try for in their effort to help the child acquire 
attitudes and habits which will make him a useful 
citizen. 


An illness, however, may suddenly and completely 
upset this philosophy of life. The child immediately 
becomes the important person of the household. 
Parental anxiety makes him the center of the stage. 
He is no longer just another member of the family. 
His wishes are anticipated, his whims gratified. His 
acquired attitudes, which have kept him in harmony 
with the other members of the household, are often 
discarded, and his selfish, self-centered, egotistical 
whims are increased by the attention and sympathy 
of the over-anxious parent. It would be a stupid child 
indeed who failed to recognize that illness had put 
him in a rather unique and interesting position. Irri- 
tability, selfishness, and temper outbursts are excused 
on account of illness. His obligations are forgotten. 
Privileges are handed out in an unrestrained manner 
in so far as he is capable of enjoying them. Criticism 
and punishment, which invariably followed undesir- 
able conduct, are now overlooked. Discipline is in the 
discard. 

Not only is the sick child’s relationship with his 
parents changed, but also his responsibility towards 
other children. In an effort to prevent him from get- 
ting upset, which might in turn affect his physical 
ailment, all the other children in the family must give 
him first consideration. The sick child is not to be 
teased, crossed, or irritated, while the more reasonable 
demands and just complaints of his brothers and sis- 
ters are likely to be ignored. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the sick child 
who has been allowed to become monarch of all he 
surveys, in a relatively short time, develops into a 
selfish, domineering, young tyrant. Nor is it sur- 
prising that he clings hopefully to the symptoms 
which permit him to dominate the household. 

This perhaps sounds like a very vivid and some- 
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what exaggerated picture. Nevertheless, it is suf. 
ficiently common to be given careful consideration. 

The change in attitude which the child acquires 
during an illness depends entirely upon the wisdom 
with which the situation is handled by the parentg, 
Regardless of how carefully the parent may plan to 
manage a prolonged illness in the child, it is safe tg 
say that, in practically every situation, the person- 
ality changes described occur in some degree. It rep. 
resents an opportunity on the part of the child to 
assert himself and demonstrate his power. When, for 
lack of wisdom, parents use undesirable methods jn 
dealing with a sick child, the personality may be. 
come so twisted that a real handicap will result and 
a good social adjustment to the problems of later 
life will become extremely difficult. 

It is suggested that at the onset of an illness, and 
during its acute stages, the child should be kept en- 
tirely by himself. No efforts should be made for his 
entertainment and there is little need to be concerned 
about diverting him. He should be encouraged, how- 
ever, to help those responsible for his welfare to carry 
out the necessary routine essential to getting well, 
These people should come and go, caring conscien- 
tiously for his needs, but not stressing amusements, 
That is, visits from younger members of the house- 
hold to the sick room serve no useful purpose. Keep 
in mind that an illness may be prolonged by making 
it too attractive. This can be done by showering the 
child with attentions and gifts and too much sym- 
pathy. Don’t impress the child that he has achieved 
something worth while by getting sick. It is often- 
times difficult for even the child to appreciate the 
recognition which he attains during an illness. In 
spite of all precautions, however, both young and old 
are likely to get an exaggerated idea of their impor- 
tance if illness is long continued. 


No time should be lost, after the worst stage of the 
illness has passed, to start a constructive rule for the 
convalescent period. This should be based upon the 
idea of occupying the child’s time. Here the skill and 
ingenuity of the parents or nurse may be taxed to 
their limits. Work, recreation, and amusement for 
this time should be planned and carried out in an 
orderly way. In other words, it should be used to 
get the child back on a routine schedule, preparing 
him to assume the responsibilities and good sports- 
manship which he has laid down temporarily. 

The child who has been attending school should be 
given tasks that are well within his physical strength 
and intellectual ability. His attention and concen- 
tration will have been somewhat disturbed by his 
idleness as well as his illness. This period provides 
a chance for younger children to become interested in 
games, do constructive work with blocks and other 
types of building material. It holds unusual oppor- 
tunities for the development of hobbies, which may 
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prove to be of interest after the child recovers. Care- 
fully selected reading, radio programs, and puzzles 
have value outside of merely occupying the child’s 
time. For those children, whose convalescence is 
prolonged, occupying months rather than days, this is 
extremely valuable. 

The intelligent parent will seek every opportunity 
to get suggestions from a physician, teacher, or nurse. 
At a hospital center, there is usually someone avail- 
able who can give the information desired, or who 
will be helpful in suggesting the type of activity that 
will be best suited to the particular child. 

Many children, during sieges in bed, have developed 
hobbies, such as collecting stamps and coins, wood 
working, drawing, building boats or airplanes. It is 
surprising how many children who have never had a 
real interest or hobby before their illness have found 
such activities fascinating and absorbing. 

The healthy, active child is frequently so busily 
occupied with the everyday responsibilities of life 
that he finds little time for these interesting diver- 
sions. It is, therefore, extremely important that par- 
ents take advantage of this leisure time, which his 
enforced inactivity has brought about, and encourage 
him to try out many of these undiscovered pastimes. 

If a plan is well worked out, an illness with its 
period of recovery may prove to be a fruitful time in 


the life of the child, contributing much to broadening 
his outlook on life after he is back to normal. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that every effort 
should be made during these weeks to encourage the 
child to develop his own resources and stand on his 
own feet. His illness should never be allowed to act 
as an excuse for securing advantages over other mem- 
bers of the household or to allow him to have undue 
consideration. A fair play attitude should be en- 
couraged in illness as well as in health. 


Tue attitude which the sick child develops towards 
his illness and towards those with whom he has to 
live will depend very largely upon the wisdom with 
which the whole situation is handled in the home. 
Bad management during this period makes the child 
self-centered and demanding. It shows that he has 
used his incapacity to avoid responsibility and reason- 
ableness. The important point of the whole situation, 
which parents must keep in mind, is that these un- 
desirable personality traits and attitudes may become 
a lasting part of the child’s personality in such a way 
that they are extremely difficult to get rid of later on. 
When the convalescent period is well managed, how- 
ever, it provides the child with an opportunity of 
building up courage, confidence and fortitude that can 
prove invaluable in later life. 


"Small But Great Words” 


By LYDIA LION ROBERTS 


“On, I’M sorry, Dudley,” said his mother as she 
bumped into his chair on her way out of the room. 
A few minutes later she called from another room. 
“Dudley, please bring me my scissors.” 

“Did she say ‘thank-you’ too?” asked the little boy 
who was playing with Dudley, when the scissors had 
been given to his mother. 

“Of course she did,” said Dudley. 
does.” 

“Your mother speaks as politely to you as if you 
weren’t her little boy,” said the other child in a won- 
dering tone. “I thought grown-ups didn’t have to be 
polite to their children.” 

Children do not always take naturally to the 
amenities of life, and too often a parent struggles un- 
successfully to make the please and thank-you part 
of politeness a habit that shall become automatic and 
natural. Over and over a child is told and yet re- 
peatedly he forgets. Perhaps the parents’ efforts 
would be more fruitful and culminate in the required 
courtesy of speech if they were particular to practice 
politeness in their daily contacts with their own chil- 


“She always 
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dren. If a parent says “please” to a child, the child 
is certainly more likely to reply “thank-you.” It is 
a case of use and repetition of the words themselves, 
rather than the idea of pressing a button and expect- 
ing a “please” to drop out at a required and special 
time. Sometimes adults seem to think that the proper 
time and place for politeness is only with other adults, 
forgetting that a child respects, loves, and wants to 
emulate those who treat him like a person. Or an 
adult may be pleasant and polite to a child not his 
own, overlooking the fact that politeness, like many 
other good things, should begin at home. As soon as 
a child understands words, he can understand a 
“please” and “thank-you” addressed to him, and later 
will repeat them, imitating the tone in which they 
were spoken and exhibiting the attitude back of the 
words. 

A father and mother may not only teach their 
boys and girls the use of polite words by example, 
but actually increase the children’s self-respect and 
poise by constant use in the home of these small, but 
great words that are such charming aids to happy 
family life. 


ll 











The View from Childhood 


By ROSE ZELIGS 


‘Tus sixth-grade English class was studying Whit- 
tier’s “Barefoot Boy” in which the poet emphasizes 
the freedom and advantages of being young, and re- 
grets that children do not realize how fortunate they 


are in being young. When we read his closing words, 


“Ah, that thou could’st know thy joy 
Ere it passes, Barefoot Boy,” 


I said to the class, “Do you agree with Whittier that 
childhood is filled with joy and freedom while adult 
life is made up mostly of work and worry?” The 
question created much excitement. Some children 
agreed with the poet while others emphatically pointed 
out that the opposite was true. “Well,” I said, “if you 
had your choice, what would you rather be, a child or 
an adult?” 

“T like to be young,” explained John, “because when 
you are old you have to worry about your business 
and keeping your children and wife. You have to pay 
all the bills, clothe your children, pay rent, and buy 
food.” 

“Yes, but grown-ups can stay up as long as they 
like and do what they like,” Mary burst out. 

Susie said rather seriously, “Most people think that 
children have no worries. I think that every child 
has a few worries. I guess even Whittier forgot all 
about his childhood worries and just remembered the 
good times he had.” 

“Susie,” Jane stood up and looked at her classmate 
skeptically, “I think that you are wrong about that. 
Most children do not realize how lucky they are. I 
think being a child is fun.” 

“Well, I don’t wish to be an adult because of fun 
or worries,” explained Donald with a dreamy look in 
his eyes. “I have my ambition. I want to be an 
artist. I want to go to France and study com- 
mercial art. Has a child a chance to be famous 
like a grown person has? My answer is No!” 

“T agree with Donald,” came from Tom, a poor boy 
who craved for adventure. To him home and school 
were irksome. “I would rather be a grown-up man 
so that I could have money of my own. I could go 
to Africa and live a free life. I would not have to 
go to school. I could support myself and even my 
family.” 


THE DISMISSAL bell rang in the midst of this dis- 
cussion with every child waving his hand excitedly. It 
seemed that everyone had an opinion on the subject. 
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Therefore, I suggested that they write out their ideas 
and bring them in the next day. I decided also to get 
the reactions of three other sixth-grade classes. 

The reactions of the four sixth-grade classes proved 
to be both interesting and enlightening for they re- 
flected definite home influences and personality traits 
of the children. Half of the children of each sex voted 
for childhood while the other half favored adulthood, 
The children’s attitudes towards this problem can be 
helpful to parents not only in giving them a better un- 
derstanding of their children but also of themselves, 
The reasons children give for their choice reveal the 
picture they have of their parents as adults whom they 
emulate or fear. What are those reasons? Do they 
wish to be children because adulthood seems fearful, 
difficult, hard to face, insecure, or are they having such 
a grand time as children that there is no room for im- 
provement? And why do some children prefer to be 
adults? Is it because childhood is so unpleasant or 
because to be grown up means to have dreams come 
true, to meet the fairy prince or princess, to achieve, to 
lead, and to do? 


Ler US see what the children say. Some of the 
reasons they gave for desiring childhood show con- 
tentment while others show an effort to avoid respon- 
sibilities. What is happening to our children? Is 
the psychology of the present economic depression 
creating fear and a feeling of insecurity in their 
minds? Does the child have no faith in his abilities 
to cope with life; or are we teaching him to avoid 
responsibilities? The child consciously or uncon- 
sciously breathes in the attitudes and fears of his en- 
vironment. Father comes home worried; he talks of 
stocks and bonds; he seems troubled, is irritable and 
easily upset. Perhaps he even tells his son how for- 
tunate he is not to have to worry about making a 
living; that he ought to appreciate everything that is 
being done for him. Mother may say, “You can’t 
have a pair of skates. Be thankful that you have a 
good home and food and clothing.” The child may 
thereby develop the idea that life is difficult and to 
be an adult is an untold hardship and a joyless strug- 
gle for existence. 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the 
children who desire to avoid responsibilities seem to 
be of the timid, sensitive, introverted type. Such 
children, when they grow up, often try to seek work 
that permits seclusion from the world, or else they 
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may develop the clock-watcher’s attitude towards 
their job because they have been inculcated with the 
idea of doing for the joy and satisfaction of producing 
and creating. 

Other children who prefer to be youngsters seem 
to do so because they really appear to enjoy the 
present. They have understanding parents who create 
a happy environment for them, give them privileges 
and responsibilities, and make them happy and con- 
tented. They state that they have much freedom to 
play and run around, to enjoy children’s games, to se- 
lect their own clothes, to go downtown alone, to go 
to shows. They like school and feel that they get a 
greater thrill out of new experiences than do adults. 


CHILDREN wish to be grown up for various rea- 
sons. Some of them are unwholesome reasons and 
point to misunderstanding and maladjustment of va- 
rious degrees. They represent the type of children who 
are held in leash and who crave freedom. Others, 
keenly aware of what the adult world is doing, with 
courage and ambition high, long to be a part of this 
great interesting world and to participate in its 
struggles and pleasures. 

An important reason given for dissatisfaction with 
childhood is the lack of personal freedom it involves. 
Of course, complete freedom in every way can not 
be given to immature children. This must be limited 
to the degree of responsibility which they can safely 
and happily carry. But, on the other hand, parents 
who do not permit their children to gradually work 
towards independence, who limit their opportunities, 
who do not provide real life situations in which their 
children can participate, are interfering not only with 
the growth and development of their children’s person- 
alities but also with their happiness and outlook on 
life. 

Many children expressed the desire to be adults 
because they do not fear responsibility but rather 
look forward to the fulfillment of their ambitions, to 
the joy of reaching their goal and following their 
chosen career. This dreaming and looking forward 
does not represent the introverted type who finds sat- 
isfaction in a dream world, away from reality, but 
shows those whose dream life is the hope for the 
future, the planning ahead. They have a purpose 
and are not completely satisfied with just dreaming. 
They are not afraid to do the hard things, to face 
reality. One girl writes: 


“If I were only twenty-one, 

With life ahead and hopes begun; 
Ambitions burning, careers to choose from! 
The world to conquer at twenty-one!” 


The desire to possess, to acquire, the power of 
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money, and the wish to participate in the social activi- 
ties of the group seem to be natural aims of children 
who live in an environment where adult life is made 
up of material values—money, automobiles, parties 
and dances. 

Some of the children’s themes showed the dreams 
and desires of children whose acquisitive instincts 
are strong but who have very little worldly wealth 
to supply their needs. A little girl who comes from a 
poor family, who is undernourished and does not have 


pretty clothes, but who is always neat and clean, 
writes: 


“T can hardly wait until I’m sixteen when I 
may go to college. I often think of young 
girls in beautiful silk evening gowns with 
glittering jewels. I believe that it is every 
girl’s secret wish to have pretty clothes. I 
would also like to have an automobile.” 


These are some of the children’s attitudes which 
reflect their home life, their social environment, books, 
magazines, motion pictures, and the adult life about 
them. In many cases we can perceive the children’s 
attempts and conflicts in adjusting themselves to their 
personal and social environments. 


Waar CAN we as parents and teachers do to aid 
them in their adjustment, to make both childhood and 
adulthood satisfying to the child? Perhaps we can 
help the child by making him realize that growing 
up doesn’t necessarily mean being heavily burdened. 
Emphasis can be directed toward stressing the idea 
that every child has a contribution to make in the 
world; that in spite of the fact that so many men 
and women have labored and sacrificed to further 
civilization, there is so much to be done, so much 
yet to be discovered. In this lies a challenge to every 
child which cannot fail to evoke in him a desire “to 
do his share” to create, or to help others to create. 
The positive rather than the negative elements of 
maturity can be emphasized. Parents and teachers 
should realize that the child himself is vitally in- 
terested in his self-development; and that in order 
to develop he does need freedom, the freedom of 
which so many children spoke. But by freedom is not 
meant that children are to be given full rein and 
told to go merrily on their way. 

Perhaps we can say that parents and teachers can 
do their best by helping children enjoy the present 
so that childhood will be a happy period, yet at the 
same time they can by their own example and mature 
attitude not only create a looking forward to adult- 
hood with its responsibilities, but to adulthood with 
its privileges. 
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Education for Home and Family Lite 


MAUDE WILLIAMSON 


Women as a rule do not quite realize that only 
a hundred years ago their predecessors, great-grand- 
mothers or great-great-grandmothers, were home- 
makers working under (what seems to us) tremen- 
dous difficulties, with huge houses, large families, poor 
servants, poor equipment, with no knowledge of the 
modern science of nutrition, with labor-making, not 
labor-saving, kitchens, and little vision of a way out. 
It was not until toward the middle of the last century 
that Catharine Beecher, and Mrs. Hale of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, appeared on the scene giving their lives 
to campaigning for better homes, better bodies and 
better teachers. 

Catharine Beecher wrote books on Domestic Econ- 
omy (note the word domestic) in one of which she and 
her sister Harriet Beecher Stowe said: 


The authors of this volume, while they sym- 
pathize with every honest effort to relieve the 
disabilities and sufferings of their sex, are con- 
fident that the chief cause of these evils is the 
fact that the honor and duties of the family state 
are not duly appreciated, that women are not 
trained for their duties as men are trained for 
their trades and professions, and that, as the 
consequence family labor is poorly done, poorly 
paid, and regarded as menial and disgraceful. 


The end of her life saw the seeds of Domestic 
Economy planted in the newly developing Land Grant 
Colleges, and the close of the century saw Domestic 
Economy developed into Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art. Shortly afterward (about 1900) came 
the transition of the word domestic into home, and 
the name home economics appeared. This new term 
concerned food, clothing, and shelter, and the goal of 
the developing home-economics movement was the 
betterment of homes along these three lines. 

At that time little was known about the mental and 
emotional development of children or the psycholog- 
ical influences underlying human relationships. Soci- 
ologists had not begun to explore the family as a 
field of study. Psychiatry was unknown and the in- 
fluences of material things upon human relations had 
not been analyzed. These are now all expanding fields 
of knowledge relating to homes and home living, and 
as a result we now find the term home economics in- 
adequate to express that broad field of study which 
is becoming known as “Education for Family Life.” 

The scope of education for family life is wide and 


(4 


This Is the Eighth Article in the Parent 

Education Study Course: The Child in 

School. An Outline for Use in Discussing 
It Appears on Page 37 


inclusive—chemistry contributes to the knowledge of 
the utilization of food in the body; physics to the 
material equipment in the home from the furnace to 
the can opener; mathematics and commercial subjects, 
to the business of the home; psychology and psychi- 
atry to the understanding of personal growth and 
human relationships; biology to the understanding of 
life and its processes; social science to the understand- 
ing of the family as a group, of the influence of busi- 
ness practice upon family life, and of the influences 
of governmental agencies on home and community 
life; art to the beauty of one’s daily surroundings; 
and economics to the understanding of financial prac- 
tices. Not only is the field of Education for Family 
Life broad, but many educational agencies are con- 
tributing to its development; such as the church 
through its counseling and its young people’s groups, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the American As- 
sociation of University Women and the Child Study 
Association through their pubications and study 
groups, the radio through a few of its programs, 
nursery schools and the accompanying parent study 
groups, the public schools with those courses of study 
which deal with life as it is and as it may be lived 
more abundantly, with their health programs, adult 
education classes, and especially with the develop- 
ment of home economics as courses in home-making 
education. Organized education is pointed toward 
better home life at all age levels, from the preschool 
up to the adult classes for parents and even grand- 
parents. Why? Because after all, “the individual’s 
best preparation for living is life itself in a home 
satisfying in material advantages and in personal 
relations between parents, between children and 
parents, between brothers and sisters, and between 
children and their school and neighborhood play- 
mates.” 


So, after all, a program of education for family life 
comes back to and focuses on the home itself; where 
parents are the teachers, where the home is the school 
room, and the breakfast table may be the school desk; 
where the daily incidents of living form the course of 
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study; where the daily schedule of “getting-up,” eat- 
ing, and going to bed form the class periods; and 
where there are no examinations, no tests, and no 
grades until the children are grown and go into inde- 
pendent life successfully equipped to start another 
home. ; 

Ralph W. Sockman, writing on “Pioneering in Hu- 
man Achievement” in the Journal of the National 
Education Association for September 1936, says that: 


Family life offers another frontier for human 
advancement. With all respect for the “good 
old-fashioned home,” it was not good enough. 
Our day with its new education and independence 
of woman demands something more than the home 
gave our grandmothers. The modern woman is 
not content to be a child-bearing housekeeper. 
Homemaking must become a career as challeng- 
ing to the intellect and resources of womanhood 
as are the careers open to women outside the 
home. 

Toward this end, some progress already made 
points the way to further possibilities. Better 
instruction before marriage and child-birth is 
paving the way for healthier child culture. 
Mothers, whose children are grown, are now find- 
ing a wholesale outlet for their creative energies 
in community and political activities; but much 
remains to be done to deliver middle-aged post- 
graduate mothers from empty leisure. Here 
adult education has an expanding field. 


How different this from Rousseau’s (1712-1778) 


idea of home education as expressed by this quotation 
from his writings. 


Thus all the education of women ought to be 
relative to men. To please them, to be useful to 
them, to bring them up when young, to care for 
them when grown, to counsel and console them, 
to render their life agreeable and sweet—these 
are the duties of women in every age, and what 
they ought to learn from childhood. So long as 


we do not recognize this principle, we shall miss 
the end, and all the precepts we give them will 
be of no service either for their happiness or ours. 


The school is accepting its share of the responsi- 
bility for preparing individuals for better home and 
family life and is pioneering today beyond the 
thoughts of both Ralph W. Sockman and Monsieur 
Rousseau, for we find the progressive schools provid- 
ing opportunities for the study of home problems not 
only for girls but for boys as well, and not always in 
separate classes either. Boys and girls sitting to- 
gether or separately are today discussing the require- 
ments of social customs, home responsibilities, care 
of clothes, boy and girl relations, what a girl may 
expect of a prospective husband and a boy of a pro- 
spective wife. They are preparing and serving meals 
together, studying home problems such as the finan- 
cial cost of home life. 


Turee boys, one from the 8th grade, one from 
the 10th grade, and the third from college, were ex- 
pressing their ideas concerning whether boys and girls 
should study family life together or separately. The 
8th grade boy said he thought “we should study 
together because we will have to work together later.” 
The 10th grade boy said “No, we should study sepa- 
rately for we have more fun then.” But the college 
boy said, “Some things we should study together and 
some things we should study separately.” 

A leading educator said a few years ago, “We are 
educating for family friction, for we are educating 
only one-half of the family for home life.” Are not 
all of them right? Boys and girls will live together as 
parents later and therefore they should study home 
problems, some separate and some together, for by 
so doing they will develop similar viewpoints, stand- 
ards and ideas concerning the daily incidents of fam- 
ily life, thus preparing the way for better homes in 
the years to come where the best preparation for 
home life will be that home itself, a place of spiritual 
as well as physical growth. 


Bicycle 
By 
JEANNETTE SLOCOMB EDWARDS 


When Billy rides his bike to school 

He is very careful as a rule, 

To watch for cars close to the park 

And not to ride home after dark. 

He keeps his ears and eyes both keen 
And crosses streets when lights are green. 
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What Has Got into Tommy? 


MARION L. FAEGRE 


a 

Hiya. Aunt Grace,” shouted Tommy boister- 
ously, as he came running into lunch one Saturday 
when I was there. 

He: tossed his cap on the couch, and threw himself 
on the floor, where Bumbo had been lying and ca- 
vorting around his feet. 

“Oh, Tommy,” said my sister, with what seemed 
to me rather over-done restraint, “won’t you please 
take the dog outside—he’s all muddy—and go wash 
for lunch? We're late as it is; Aunt Grace and I 
have to go to a meeting, and we want to get lunch 
over with as soon as we can.” 

Tommy made no reply. The scuffle of boy and dog 
grew noisier, and in their hilarity the two rolled over 
and over, endangering the standard lamp near by. 

“Tommy,” repeated his mother—and this time her 
voice had an edge—“I want you to listen! Don’t 
pretend you didn’t hear what I said. Be sure to take 
your cap and hang it up as you go.” 

As Mary and I walked into the dining-room Tommy 
and the dog continued their frolic. Not until we were 
seated did Tommy make a move. 

“T don’t know what’s got into Tommy lately,” said 
Mary. “He acts like a little hellion all the time. 
You heard how rudely he greeted you. You prob- 
ably noticed I let that pass. It seems to me I have to 
correct him so much, I try to overlook some things. 
But I wonder what in the world makes him so rude 
and careless. He’s lost all the sweetness that used to 
make him so adorable. He’s just turning into a brat, 
that’s all. I believe he must be imitating some boy 
at school.” 

I couldn’t help being amused at the way Mary 
wistfully betrayed her desire for Tommy to remain 
the darling little chubby fellow he was when I first 
came to town. 

“T don’t blame you for hating to see your baby 
change into a boy,” was the only solace I could offer 
her. “But didn’t Jack go through some such stage 
not long after he went to school? You don’t have to 
look for any one child that Tommy’s imitating—he’s 
just strutting his stuff, trying to be as big and tough 


and hard-boiled as he can, in order to impress his 
schoolmates and, incidentally, himself.” 

“But why should he change so suddenly?” Mary 
asked. “One day he’s my darling little Tommy, and 
the next, almost, he’s this brash, impertinent young. 
ster, who seems to have forgotten every good habit 
he had. I thought I’d become used to having my 
children pass through stages of one sort or another, 
but I guess not.” 

“But don’t you see, if you think of this as a tem- 
porary thing, you aren’t going to be so upset about it? 
Of course I know you can’t see the funny side of 
it quite the way I can, because you regret the little 
child you’re losing more than I possibly could on such 
short acquaintance.” 

“Oh, I know I shouldn’t let my hankerings for 
keeping Tommy as he is interfere with his develop- 
ment,” replied Mary, “but why can’t this next stage 
be a nice one, too? Why does it have to have these 
unpleasant manifestations?” 





Next Month: 
“CAN'T I GO TO CAMP 
WITH CELIA?” 











“How else can he take his place in the world?” I 
asked her. “Everyone he meets isn’t going to be 
gentle, he’s just practising holding his own. Be thank- 
ful he isn’t becoming a whiny tattler, a ‘mama’s baby, 
who turns back instead of forward. How much bet- 
ter for him to be manufacturing his own brand of 
protection and help than turning back to his mother 
for it. Of course his behavior seems blustering and 
over-done now. But give him time! Tommy’s rude- 
ness and thoughtlessness have a lot better chance of 
being temporary if you don’t pay much attention to 
them. Don’t forget, you’ve given him some fine solid 
foundation habits to fall back on.” 

And we switched the conversation as Tommy ap- 
peared in the doorway. 


“What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must the 
community want for all of its children. Any other ideal for our schools 
is narrow and unlovely; acted upon, it destroys our democracy.” 
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—DeEwey. 
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A Partnership in Guidance 


ANNA H. HAYES 


Do YOU believe that the greatest business of any 
generation is to help the next generation to find satis- 
faction and success in living? If you do, you will 
probably agree that the chief function, right now, 
for the parents and teachers of children, is to find 


the keynote for the unrest, dissatisfaction, and pur- 


poselessness which is manifest in every youth confer- 
ence recorded in the last few years, and by the piti- 
ful, condemning records of Juvenile Courts and social 
service organizations. 

Why should such a condition exist? How, in an 
enlightened civilization, such a condition could de- 
velop, we are bound to perceive today, if we but take 
a casual glance about us. 

For one hundred years, we have had an organized 
public school system in the United States, and for 
three hundred years, we have had American homes, 
presumably reflecting the ideals of American citizen- 
ship. We have no reason to presume that either of 
these groups has been negligent or insincere in the 
fulfillment of its obligation to society, although we 
realize that individuals in each group have disre- 
garded the standards demanded by its leaders. 

The majority of homes, as well as the majority of 
schools, have given honest effort to the development 
of the Nation’s children, guided, to the best of their 
ability, by those forces of society which have by 
environmental influence been so imposed upon our 
consciousness as to formulate ideals, either conscious- 
ly formulated, or automatically accepted by both of 
us, home and school. 

Specialized environmental influence has directed the 
teacher to formulate certain goals for education which 
have seemed to him essential for the successful ful- 
fillment of a life pattern under a fairly constant so- 
cial routine; that is, ideals for the success of a man 
or woman who expects to live in the average Ameri- 
can home in the average American community. 

A few years ago, leaders in education released a 
statement of the purpose of the public school called 
the Seven Cardinal Objectives of Education: Sound 
Health, Worthy Home Membership, Mastery of the 
Tools, Technique and Spirit of Learning, Good Citi- 
zenship, Vocational Effectiveness, Wise Use of Leis- 
ure, and Ethical Character. These objectives, though 
variously stated, have for a number of years influ- 
enced the plans and programs of educators. Follow- 
ing the nationwide use of these objectives of educa- 
tors, the seven objectives of education were accepted 
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by parent-teacher associations as a basis for emphasis 
in planning parent-teacher programs. 

Naturally, this superficial contact with a subject 
so complex as education did not revolutionize the 
American home in its outlook on education—not even 
that section of homes represented in parent-teacher 
associations; nor did it revolutionize the ideals, 
methods or preparation of the hundred thousand class- 
room teachers who taught the children from these 
homes. However, it did give to a large group of both 
parents and teachers a new conception of education 
quite apart from these objectives—a conception 
which has been accepted by leaders of educational 
philosophy everywhere: that public education is part- 
nership responsibility; that education is not confined 
to the schoolroom, but that every experience which 
may come into the life of a child is a part of his 
education, whether it be given expression in the home, 
the school or in the streets and playgrounds of the 
community in which he lives; and that we, who are 
parents and teachers, have an overlapping responsi- 
bility in the consummation of the educational pro- 
gram. 

There is no possibility of determining the limit of 
influence of any one of these institutions—home, 
school, or community in the life of a child. Skilled 
analysts may measure with “refined” tests the prog- 
ress of development of a school child, but they cannot 
measure with any certainty the degree of progress 
which might be possible if every force in that child’s 
life could be definitely directed to produce desirable 
opportunities for his favorable development. 

Dr. Glenn Frank has said recently, in speaking of 
Abraham Lincoln, “The test of a statesman is his 
capacity to bring the forces of tradition and the 
forces of change into a sound, working relationship.” 
I wonder if that is not also the test for a good teacher; 
and since we are all teachers, whether we intend to 
be or not, perhaps it may apply to any of us who 
have an opportunity of passing on idealism to a de- 
veloping generation. “A working relationship”—let 
us contemplate that phrase. Does it not imply part- 
nership—intelligent partnership? 

Even the most casual observer of modern trends 
will note that the most learned, the most careful 
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thinkers are prone to dispute the causes for the pres- 
ent state of turmoil in the world. All agree that we 
are passing through a period of social evolution or 
revolution, as the case may be, but this process is 
not orderly, measured, or progressively planned. In- 
stead, it is frequently likened to a stampede, going 
someplace for the sake of getting away from where 
we are, quite without regard for where we are to find 
ourselves some day, or in what state we may arrive. 
Surely there is need for guidance, and undoubtedly it 
is the function of educators “to guide.” 

Educators, recognizing this, have centered attention 
upon the problem of guidance, realizing that it is far 
wiser to plan for a tomorrow, uncertain though it may 
look, than for a yesterday which is gone. As the lay 
mind grasps it, this program of guidance is intended 
to direct tomorrow’s citizens into a course through 
which they may find a useful, satisfying life, em- 
ploying their talents, whatever they may be, “for 
the welfare of man and for the glory of God.” 

Guidance contemplates the discovery of the apti- 
tudes of children and youth; and then, through the 
presentation of various experiences correlated with 
necessary information and subject matter, attempts 
to develop within the student the power of resolving 
his own problems. The plan is offered to school peo- 
ple in the face of the fact that literally millions of 
America’s children today are being fed and put to 
bed in homes where there is not the slightest knowl- 
edge or concern about the discovery of talents, the 
correlation of subject matter or the development of 
initiative; in fact, where there is not even adequate 
food to nourish properly a growing body nor adequate 
space in which to insure a proper rest at night. 


How far will guidance guide under such circum- 
stances? What shall it avail the children of the priv- 
ileged to acquire the ability to think through their 
individual problems, or the problems of the group, 
if the children of the masses are unable to accept the 
fundamental principles of educational logic? Is it 
remotely possible that the school, working inde- 
pendently of the home, can accomplish the construc- 
tive idealism advanced by its leaders? 

Even though teachers are able, for six hours of the 
day, to apply the sound forces of tradition to what 
is sound in the changing trend of development, what 
shall it profit them, or more important still, what 
shall it profit the child if his other waking hours are 
devoted wholly to tradition, good or bad, or wholly 
to change, progressive or revolutionary? 

A former president of the National Education As- 
sociation, Dr. Henry Lester Smith, wrote, “It is time 
that someone formulate ideals for our civilization and 
pass on those ideals to our youth.” Whose task is it 
to formulate ideals? Whose job is it to decide which 
road we shall take five years or ten years from to- 
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day? Is it a task for educators, working alone, or js 
it a task for teachers, parents and youth combinin 
their experiences, their knowledge, and their dreams 
with patient understanding and tolerance? 

We have ideals, both groups of us—American par. 
ents and American teachers. We have been develop- 
ing ideals for generations. Why do we fail to pags 
on to the next generation those secure, strong pre. 
cepts which we believe to be essential to the develop. 
ment of a progressive program? 

An enthusiastic young teacher went into a sub- 
urban community in one of the western states where 
she found that the health habits of her pupils were 
not in the least in accordance with the accepted prin- 
ciples of health. She determined to change all of that, 
and to give to that group of children a new grip on 
life through the development of proper physical 
habits. 

“Air is the foundation of strong bodies,” she urged, 
“You must have fresh air all of the time, day and 
night. Sleep with your windows open—wide open— 
every night!” This is not an unusual admonition, 
perhaps, but wait. 


J IMMIE, one of her most devoted pupils, obeyed his 
teacher’s command to the letter. He opened the win- 
dow wide, snuggled under warm covers and went to 
sleep, night after night, through a mild spring season. 
Spring nights are not uniformly warm, however, and 
when mother came to call him one morning, after an 
unusually nippy night, she found to her amazement 
and despair, that there, on the window sill of that 
recklessly open window, stood all of her fine row of 
thrifty tomato plants—frozen black. She shrieked, 
“Jimmie! Jimmie!” The startled Jimmie opened his 
sleepy eyes and answered, “O.K. Mom, I’m coming,” 
but his irate mother paid no heed. 

“Why did you open that window and freeze my 
tomato plants, you bad, bad, worthless boy!” 

“Why, teacher told me to,” answered the lad, inno- 
cently and truthfully. 

“That teacher!” exclaimed the mother. “That 
teacher, she’s got no right to freeze my tomato 
plants!” And the truth of the matter was that she 
really had no right to do so even in the cause of 
health. She happened to be a commuting teacher 
who departed promptly at the close of school Friday 
afternoon, and returned just in time to open the door 
on Monday morning. She knew nothing whatever 
about the habits, customs, or ideals of her commun- 
ity. If she had known her people, she would have 
realized that every south window in every house was 
used at that season of the year to start the tomato 
plants which would yield a part of the family in- 
come next summer. She would have urged her pupils 
to take care of the tomato plants, along with their 
bodies. 

She lost the job. That was a small matter, as she 
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found another elsewhere, but what was of utmost im- 

rtance to all of us living within the scope of the 
public school, was the fact that she weakened, in a 
growing community, the confidence in the American 
Public School. She left a group of discontented par- 
ents who insisted that the school had no right to 
“meddle” in their affairs. A failure in partnership. 

In another western school, the superintendent had 
decreed that only such students as maintained a rea- 
sonable scholastic record might be permitted time 
off to attend a basketball game in a rival community, 
a ruling which seemed to most of the students and 
their parents entirely fair and consistent with good 
discipline. 

One student, whom we shall call John, for con- 
yenience, decided that, rule or no rule, he would at- 
tend the game; and although he knew that consist- 
ently poor grades made permission impossible, he ap- 
plied to the superintendent for the anticipated leave. 
His request was denied, as he expected, but enlisting 
the sympathy of his father, who decided that “what 
son does out of school is not the business of the 
school,” he found it possible to persuade father to 
drive him to the game. 

Needless to say, John did not finish that high- 
school, nor any other highschool. He remains con- 
sistent in his belief that laws do not apply to all 
people, and takes his punishment in progressive de- 
grees of severity. Another failure in partnership 
guidance, because the two groups of people who are 
most vitally concerned with the success of education, 
the parents and the teachers, had failed to appreciate 
the possibilities of intelligent cooperation. 


N OT long ago a survey was conducted in France 
and in Russia for the purpose of determining to what 
extent children accept the teaching of adult ideals. 
A questionnaire was sent out to children between the 
ages of 11 and 13, carrying these two questions: 
“What is your ideal in life?” and “What would you 
do if you were President?” 

To the first question, the French children answered, 
“To be rich, to ride a bicycle, to become an Admiral 
and to read books with happy endings.” To the 
question, “What would you do if President?” they 
answered, “End war, cut taxes and give jobs to 
workers.” 

To the first question, the Russian children an- 
swered, “To overthrow capitalism, to build socialism, 
and to excel in sport.” And to the second question, 
“Develop the waste parts of the Soviet Union and 
improve living conditions.” 

We are advancing no defense of the principles 
taught to those children, but we perceive that 
teaching is effective only if adults and children ac- 
cept the same program. In any nation, progress will 
come only if the masses are able to accept the ideal- 
ism of the leaders; and children can accept guidance 
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only if the adults whom they respect can come to an 
agreement as to the objectives of such guidance. 

Too many children in school today are in the same 
situation as the child with divorced parents who 
visits first one and then the other, only to find that 
what she has learned from one must be unlearned be- 
fore she can become agreeably adjusted to the other 
parent. Finally, she decides that neither of them can 
be right since they disagree so drastically, and cast- 
ing aside what securities either may offer, she seeks 
satisfaction where she can find it without the pain of 
frequent readjustment. 

Diversified experience, wide scope of knowledge, 
and flexible personality are all recognized essentials 
for the citizen of tomorrow, but waste of time and 
confusion of ideas through constantly conflicting read- 
justments between home and school are inconsistent 
with modern efficiency and decidedly unfair to the 
modern child in school. 

“Unfortunate is the child, when the home leaves 
to the school what the school leaves to the home.” 
We need a common vehicle through which parents 
and teachers and detached adults of every community 
may pool their experiences, develop their common in- 
terests and disarm their hostilities. 

Parent-teacher associations and other adult lay 
educational movements have, to some extent, served 
to interpret educational ideals to the general public, 
but for various reasons—professional, social, eco- 
nomic, and industrial—only a limited number of 
adults are enrolled in such groups. Therefore, a cor- 
respondingly small number of children have been able 
to find a unified program in home and school. 

Much remains to be done if we are to develop a 
working partnership in guidance. May we set for 
ourselves some tasks which neither parent nor teacher 
working alone can possibly accomplish? First, let 
us reestablish the social status of the less fortunate 
citizens by making available to them a really par- 
ticipating membership in an organized community 
group; second, let us develop, through conference, a 
definite goal for the development of community life, 
anticipating the needs of the child in a planned civili- 
zation, and accomplishing that goal through close co- 
operation between all agencies which influence his 
life; third, let us interpret to the public the methods 
through which the objectives of education are to be 
attained; fourth, let us recognize that we may pass 
on to the child idealism which we may develop 
only through adequate, adult education in harmony 
with approved school policies. 

Then, and only then, will the child’s day at home 
cease to be a contradiction of his day in school. In- 
deed, his day at home may become an intelligently 
organized continuation of his day at school, reflecting 
a working program developed upon that which is vital 
in our tradition and that which is sound in the chang- 
ing day. 
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Star Pupils 


MARY PRICE ROBERTS 


ai 

I, WORKS with everybody else, but maybe your 
daughter is an exception. I'll quit giving her stars, 
if that’s what you wish; but I can’t very well deprive 
everybody else of them because of her.” 

She was undoubtedly a splendid teacher of music, 
while all I could play on the piano was Peter Peter. 
Of course I enjoyed music; I even enjoyed my own 
singing, though I couldn’t tell when I was sharp or 
flat. I didn’t blame her for resenting my criticism of 
her method. It was only because the musical welfare 
of our little daughter, Jane, was at stake that I dared 
be so bold. 

Jane had been taking piano lessons for a year. 
About twice a day she sat down at the piano and 
practiced her lesson joyously and intensively for five 
minutes or so. In these few minutes each day she 
seemed to master her lessons better than most of Mrs. 
Rutherford’s pupils. 

“T can hardly believe she can get her lessons so well 
in such a short time. I wish you’d keep track of her 
practice time, just for fun. It would be interesting to 
both of us to know just how much she does practice.” 

Careful tally showed that Jane averaged less than 
ten minutes each day at the piano, without counting 
Sunday. She never practiced on Sunday, though she 
sometimes sat down and played some of her old pieces. 

“She must have unusual talent,’ Mrs. Rutherford 
exclaimed when she learned the total for the week. 

“Possibly,” I answered, “but concentration and joy 
in the task count for more than mere repetition.” 

There followed a discussion of how much Jane 
might accomplish with more practice. But she was 
making excellent progress, the practice was having no 
ill effects, and there were a great many interests for 
a seven-year-old girl to follow; so her father and I 
preferred she go at her present pace. 


PRoBABLY every music teacher has to struggle 
with children who don’t practice or don’t practice 
enough. Mrs. Rutherford was no exception. So she 
introduced a system of stars for definite hours of 
practice. I think there was to be a prize when sev- 
eral stars were earned. The stars were pasted in the 
pupil’s music book, the chief one. Of course it was 
fun to compare books and see whose was most liber- 
ally besprinkled. The competitive spirit was as 
strong in Jane as in most people, and she strove to fill 
her book with stars. Instead of five to ten minutes at 
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the piano, she now spent a half hour or perhaps more 
than an hour. 


Bur what a change! Whenever she started to 
practice, she first set the kitchen clock near the piano, 
She played a piece through once and looked at the 
clock. The hands moved so slowly. She played it 
through again. Her mind was on the clock rather 
than on the music, so she didn’t notice the rough 
places. She went through it the third time. There 
were as many mistakes as the first time, there was no 
expression, she wasn’t aware of the time of the piece 
—only the time of the clock. 

“Mummy, something’s wrong with this clock. It 
must move too slow. It says I haven’t practiced five 
minutes yet and that must be wrong.” 

“The clock keeps perfect time, Jane.” 

“Then I’ve got six times this long to practice to 
make just a half hour.” 

She turned the leaf with a jerk and her music book 
fell to the floor. She set it violently back on the music 
ledge and struck the first notes of the next piece with 
a bang. Instead of following the usual rules, accent 
followed each glance at the clock. 


PropaBy every mother who has paid any atten- 
tion to a child’s piano practice can describe fairly ac- 
curately about what happened: A tired, hot little 
girl struggling with black notes that little fingers 
couldn’t manage, increasing rage with the clock and 
disgust with the music, dismay when hilarious shouts 
were heard from the back yard where sister and some 
neighbor children were splashing in a tub of water. 

“Jane, let’s quit for today.” 

“But I haven’t practiced a half hour yet, and I’ve 
got to do that much every day to get a star. Last 
time Lois had a star and I didn’t and she said, ‘Ha ha, 
Jane, I’m beating you.’ ” 

“But we don’t care as much about stars as about 
learning to play nicely. You aren’t getting your les- 
son. It doesn’t sound as good to me as it did a while 
ago. I think you're tired and it’s not a good thing 
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to practice when you’re tired; you only make more 
mistakes.” 

“But Mrs. Rutherford’ll think it’s awful if I don’t 
get a star this week. She said she could always de- 
pend on me.” 

“She can depend on you. She can depend on you 
to have a good lesson, which is what she really wants. 
She couldn’t depend on some of the others. That’s 
why she had to offer them stars so that they would 
practice. I'll talk with her and tell her you'll get 
your lesson without stars.” 

“But all the other children have stars and I won’t 
have any. It'll look as if I don’t practice enough.” 

“You don’t practice enough to earn stars, so that’ll 
be all right. But you do- practice enough to get your 
lesson. If you can sit down and play Wee Pink Baby 
beautifully, we won’t worry about stars.” 

After a little more discussion Jane was won over to 
my viewpoint, but only on the condition that Mrs. 
Rutherford would approve. I promised to talk with 
her. 

At first Mrs. Rutherford was annoyed. It was diffi- 
cult for her to see that her system of awards had any- 
thing wrong with it. “They give stars for good work 
in school,” she expostulated, “so the award system is 
approved by educators.” 


"Bur they give stars for accomplishment, not for 
time spent,” I replied. “Did you ever hear of a 
teacher giving awards to every child who spent a cer- 
tain amount of time on his spelling, regardless of how 
effectively he spent it? How would you like to be 
told you must wash dishes for a half hour? Instead, 
you wash dishes until the dishes are clean, and if it 
takes five minutes that’s all right, and if it takes two 
hours that has to be all right, too. Why not set a 
goal of accomplishment in music and reward them if 
they reach the goal? Your approval is the greatest 
reward for Jane. When she comes over for her lesson 
tomorrow, I think you’ll find she doesn’t have it nearly 
so well as she always did before there were any stars. 
She’s averaged a little over thirty minutes a day this 
week, and you know she used to average less than ten. 
Now her mind is on the clock instead of on her lesson. 
And the worst of it is that all the joy in her music 
has vanished.” 

“But the trouble is that no music lesson is ever per- 
fect. When you wash the dishes, they’re done; but 
even when a pupil has a good music lesson, I always 
have him work on certain things some more. I should 
think it would be less discouraging to continue prac- 
ticing a piece if he got stars for it.” 

“It didn’t work that way with Jane. One day, just 
before you began giving stars, I remember she started 
for her music lesson with a beaming face. She was 
sure you’d be surprised at how well she could play her 
special piece and she’d have a new one for next time. 
But when she came back and I asked her what you 
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thought of her lesson, she said you thought it was 
good, ‘but my special piece needs polishing. I can 
make it sound a lot nicer.’ There wasn’t a sign of 
disappointment or resentment.” 

“T remember that lesson. She was so proud of hav- 
ing it so well that I hated to have her work on the 
piece again. But it did need polishing. She didn’t 
seem to be annoyed, but I thought maybe she’d be 
cross about it at home.” 

“Why should she? The other day I gave my floors 
a good cleaning, but they didn’t look very nice when 
I was through. They were like Jane’s piece, they 
needed to be polished. So I polished them. There 
was nothing to resent about that. But I certainly 
should have resented it if someone had told me I had 
to work on those floors for three hours, let’s say, re- 
gardless of results.” 

“But practicing music is different. One of the laws 
of habit formation is to do a thing over and over until 
you can do it without thinking about it. That’s 
especially true of musical skills. You can’t have 
proper finger control without hours of practice. ‘Prac- 
tice makes perfect,’ you know.” 

“Practice doesn’t make perfect unless you’re prac- 
ticing correctly. Practice doesn’t automatically build 
the desirable skills and destroy the undesirable. It 
makes automatic the thing you practice, and if you 
practice mistakes and wrong methods they become as 
fixed as the desirable techniques. And I know that 
after about ten minutes of practice Jane makes more 
and more mistakes. She’s only fixing bad habits by 
the continued drill.” 

Mrs. Rutherford laughed. “I guess you’re right. It 
sounds logical. But the stars do seem to work with 
most pupils. What’ll Jane tell the others about not 
having any?” 

“She can just tell them her mother thought she did 
better when she worked to get her lesson without pay- 
ing any attention to how long she practiced, so she 
isn’t working for stars. That won’t make her seem 
like a culprit nor belittle the stars for the others. 
That would be all right with you, wouldn’t it?” 

So we went back to the old plan, and Jane worked 
to improve her playing rather than to fill time. The 
old joy in practice returned. No definite time was 
ever set, but it slowly increased as Jane grew older. 
In highschool she used to spend hours every week on 
her cornet or string bass. 


SHE hasn’t been a paragon so far as musical accom- 
plishment is concerned, but her musical activities 
have been one of her greatest pleasures. At twenty 
she enjoys playing several instruments, singing, com- 
posing a little, and listening to good music. Many of 
her friends who, as little girls, were interested in music 
no longer enjoy it. Music has remained a pleasure 
to her because the emphasis was kept on enjoyment 
and accomplishment rather than on time consumed. 
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Protecting America through the 


School Lunch 


HELEN I. DUFF 


Do THE words “school lunch” suggest white tiled 
walls, a noise-proof ceiling, gleaming monel rails, 
behind which are arrays of delectable foods: rows of 
frosty milk bottles, savory hot dishes served from a 
steam table, crisp, cool salads arranged on a bed of 
cracked ice, and sandwiches kept fresh in wax paper 
bags? Perhaps on a glass shelf over the salads and 
sandwiches are temptingly garnished desserts. For 
personnel, does one see a lunchroom manager so effi- 
cient one knows that she is a person trained in home 
economics, and well qualified to feed the hundreds of 
children who patronize the lunchroom daily? Is she 
ably assisted by several well-paid workers, in starched 
white uniforms, each one of whom is probably re- 
sponsible for the preparation of only one item on the 
menu? This indeed is the picture of an up-to-date 
lunchroom in a large city school. 

Today progressive educators are convinced that the 
lunchroom is a part of the school curriculum, serving 
as a laboratory in which to carry out the health teach- 
ings of the classroom. Many small communities, how- 
ever, are handicapped by the lack of necessary equip- 
ment and space. It is indeed common to find new 
schools being built today with no provision made for 
a lunchroom because of insufficient appropriations. 
Interested parents and teachers, however, have found 
many ways to solve this problem. 

This is what happened at a small school in a town 
of twenty-two hundred inhabitants: The superin- 
tendent of schools was the primary mover, for he felt 
that the eighty children carrying lunches needed 
something hot at noontime for better digestion and a 
more interesting lunch. Unless one has actually eaten 
sandwiches one hundred and ninety-five days of the 
year, one cannot feel with the children the anticipa- 
tion of adding a bowl of hot soup or a dish of stewed 
tomatoes to relieve the monotony of sandwiches. This 
superintendent took his problem to the Parent-Teach- 
er Association, and a committee was appointed to 
organize the serving of the hot dish. 

The first problem was to raise money to finance 
the project. Community leaders were contacted to 
acquaint them with the purpose of the undertaking 
and to secure their support in raising the funds. 

The next problem was to find a responsible person 
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who could prepare and serve the hot dish for a very 
small remuneration. Mrs. Jones, who had two 
children in school and also home economics training, 
agreed to undertake the task. Because of her train- 
ing she could give the children tasty, wholesome food 
for a small amount of money. 

Menus were made on the plan of serving three hot 
dishes a week. On Monday, Mrs. Jones reasoned, the 
lunches would be fairly good in meat, because the 
families usually had a roast that could be used in 
sandwich making; therefore, she served a hot vege- 
table dish. On Wednesday and Friday she planned 
such hot dishes as beef or lamb stew with vegetables, 
a cheese dish or a cream soup, often supplemented by 
celery, carrot or turnip sticks. The cost of these 
dishes was carefully estimated and the week’s grocery 
order made out. Although the cost per child was 
very small, there were some children who could not 
afford to pay for the hot dish. The teachers suggested 
that a Junior Red Cross activity be planned whereby 
the children would earn money for the Service Fund. 
This fund would help pay for the lunch and eliminate 
the problem of giving free food. 

The lunch was first served in the classroom, but 
proved unsatisfactory because it often left the room 
disorderly. To remedy this situation the superintend- 
ent suggested that some of the fathers might renovate 
a basement room by painting the walls and floors a 
dark brown and contrasting buff color. Discarded 
classroom seats were utilized for the lunchroom by 
nailing them to a platform on which a table was built. 
These were adjusted to fit the size of the children. 
Unbleached cotton curtains bordered with red and 
white checkered material were made by the mothers. 
Two teachers supervised the lunch period, instruct- 
ing the children in table manners and making it a 
real social hour. 

For a week during the summer, Mrs. Jones attended 
a course given for lunchroom managers at a state 
teachers’ college. Here both trained and untrained 
managers met to talk over mutual problems and to 
receive instruction in lunchroom methods. 

At this conference the managers learned the prin- 
ciples of menu making to give variety, color, “eye- 
appeal” and protection. The following measuring 
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stick was used to check the menus for each day to 
include: 


Milk—1 pint or 2 foods made with milk. 

A Hot Dish—Particularly in cold weather. 

Fruit or Vegetable—Fresh or cooked. A full 
serving. 

Sandwich—Made often with dark bread, well 
spread with butter. 

Dessert—If pocketbook allows. 


Methods of accounting and buying were studied be- 
cause it was the general opinion that the high price 
of food made it necessary to know the cost of each 
serving. Many of the managers kept accurate ac- 
counts and were able to tell their financial status at 
the end of each day, thereby keeping out of debt. 

Quantity recipes were tested in the kitchen under 
the supervision of a trained person. The managers 
saw how the addition of a few garnishes might sell 
desserts, why a crisp salad on a glass plate will sell 
much faster than a limp one on a crockery plate, how 
a popular name will often entice children to try a new 
dish. Most important of all, they learned to taste 
their own cooking, for clever managers have learned 
that children will not buy foods because they have 
been told “they are good for you” but demand well 
cooked, nicely seasoned and attractively served foods. 

The managers also learned that children are great 
bargain hunters. Watching their candy sales showed 
this, for the majority bought the largest piece of candy 
available for five cents. One manager, whose par- 
ticular problem was too large a sale of candy, utilized 
this idea and offered a “Special Plate” bargain which 
was announced in the school paper and bulletin boards 
as well as in the lunchroom. Notices were sent home to 
parents giving the menu for the week and suggesting 
that either the whole lunch might be bought at the 
school or a supplement for the lunch brought from 
home. The following outline was given: 


Tue “Specra, Piatre” Barcarns 


Main dish with MN os cue eeie 05 
a ead and Salad with bread 
ae 10 d butt 10 
rn 05 +} for .15 eet for .15 
 ) 05 kT. 05 
20 20 


A bargain in health as well as money. 


Supplementing a lunch from home 


Soup—cream 05 Fruit dessert—orange 
Ombeee os 60 3546S ee 05 
Sandwiches Sandwiches 
from home Hot soup or from home 
Fruit milk in thermos 


This proved very successful, and in six months the 
candy sales were cut in half. 
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By using the “Bargain Special” the manager is able 
to serve the children a well-balanced meal, for they 
can make no substitutions, owing to the close margin 
on which she is operating. This seems to be a prac- 
tical way of establishing good food habits. Many 
children who do not have the opportunity to learn 
them in their own homes are able to do so today in 
the school lunchroom. 

Similar interest in serving better school lunches to 
children has resulted in an organization of lunchroom 
managers. As “Food Service Directors” they have 
met in Hartford, Connecticut, New York City, and 
they recently held their third annual meeting in 
Boston, Massachusetts. Studies of labor policies, fi- 
nances, food specifications, records and accounts were 
among the many made during the year by the man- 
agers in their own lunchrooms and reported at the 
meeting. School superintendents also participated in 
the program. Such cooperation between the managers 
themselves and school authorities is resulting in better 
school lunches at minimum cosi. Going indeed is the 
concessionaire with the basket of “Hot Dogs” and the 
penny candy bars! 

After all, as Sir Gregory Orr, English statesman, 
says: “Whether or not England is a decadent or dom- 
inant nation in 1957 depends a great deal on what 
children are eating in 1937.” This statement may be 
equally true of our country. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 
State Conventions in April, 1938 
Arkansas........... at Hot Springs, April 13-14 
Colorado............005. at Pueblo, April 27-29 
Connecticut............ at Hartford, April 19-20 
Sr at Albany, April 21-22 
Idaho.......... at Twin Falls, March 31-April 2 
Indiana............ at Indianapolis, April 26-28 
ER nccdasecscseneig at Newton, April 20-22 
Kentucky.............-. at Ashland, April 19-21 
Louisiana.......... at New Orleans, April 21-23 
New Hampshire.......... at Keene, April 19-20 
North Carolina...at Winston-Salem, April 20-22 
Rhode Island........ at Providence, April 26-27 
South Carolina....... at Rock Hill, April 12-13 
Tennessee..........++- at Nashville, April 27-29 
Wisconsin......... at Stevens Point, April 26-28 





April 14—Pan-American Day. 
April 19-23—The Forty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Editorial 





Movies, Education, and Democracy 


| the last twenty years there has spread across 
the map of the United States a new and surprising 
network. In coverage it rivals the railroad network. 
But it is not for the carrying of goods. It is rather 
a great entertainment system. There are thirty-two 
centers, each linked with the laboratories of the big 
producing companies and each circulating many 
miles of film a week among the surrounding regions. 

The distribution process is simple. These centers 
are located in the pivotal large cities of the country. 
To them come the precious films from Hollywood, 
and they are then forwarded to the so-called “first- 
run” theatres. A date is set for release; and then, 
almost immediately, the picture appears in the vari- 
ous theatres throughout the entire country. It is 
shown until the first wave of popularity has ended. 
Then, after appropriate waiting periods, it appears 
again in second-run theatres, and finally in the third 
and fourth-run houses, until both public curiosity 
and the celluloid ribbon itself are exhausted. 

The shuttling of the little reels across our state 
lines gives a definite interstate character to this great 
entertainment business. 

While the bricks and mortar of the new network 
are impressive, the significant influences are on the 
whole unseen—if indeed a spectacle seen by the eye 
can strictly be said to have an unseen influence! 

The movies are a powerful medium, often packed 
full of emotion in scenes which are projected before 
the audience with great rapidity. Every art is used to 
make them vivid, and the net result is a lasting im- 
pression, particularly upon children and youth. To 
them the movies are almost as real as life itself, 
affecting their emotional balance, their attitudes, and 
their behavior. 

Extensive studies have been made and experimental 
tests carried out to determine the general effect upon 
conduct. One study was well summarized by Prof. 
Herbert Blumer of the University of Chicago in his 
book Movies and Conduct: 

“These considerations establish motion pictures as 
an incitant to conduct as well as a pacifier of feelings. 
It is insufficient to regard motion pictures simply as 
a fantasy world by participating in which an individ- 
ual softens the ardor of his life and escapes its mo- 
notony and hardships, nor to justify their content and 
‘unreality” on this basis. For, to many, the pictures 
are authentic portrayals of life, from which they draw 
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patterns of behavior, stimulation to overt conduct, 
content for a vigorous life of imagination and ideas 
of reality. They are not merely a device for surcease; 
they are a form of stimulation. Their content does 
not merely serve the first purpose, but incites the 
latter result. What might be intended to have the 
harmless effect of the former may, on occasion, haye 
the striking influence of the latter.” 

These remarks should make clear that motion pic- 
tures are a genuine educational institution; not educa- 
tional in the restricted and conventional sense of sup- 
plying to the adolescent some detached bit of know- 
ledge, some detail of geography or history, some cus- 
tom, or some item of dress of a foreign people—but 
educational in the truer sense of actually introducing 
him to and acquainting him with a type of life which 
has immediate, practical, and momentous signifi- 
cance. In a genuine sense, motion pictures define his 
role, elicit and direct his impulses, and provide sub- 
stance for his emotions and ideas. Their modes of 
life are likely to carry an authority and sanction 
which make them formative of codes of living. De- 
spite their gay and entertaining character, motion 
pictures seem to enter seriously into the life of young 
men and women, particularly of high school age. 

“Because motion pictures are educational in this 
sense, they may conflict with other educational insti- 
tutions. .. . They may challenge what other educa- 
tional institutions take for granted. The schemes of 
conduct which they present may not only fill gaps left 
by the school, by the home, and by the church, but they 
may also cut athwart the standards and values which 
these latter institutions seek to inculcate. What is 
presented as entertainment, with perhaps no thought 
as to established value, may be accepted as sanc- 
tioned conduct, and so enter into conflict with cer- 
tain of these values.” 

It is estimated that 28,000,000 tickets are sold each 
week to children and young people under 21, yet the 
total public school population in the United States 
is only approximately 27,000,000. 

Lest we be dazzled by the statistics and the in- 
fluence of this amazing new invention, let us forget 
it for a moment, and look back at the United States 
as they were before this twentieth century miracle 
became the principal form of entertainment. 

For three hundred: years we have lived on this 
continent with strong traditions of self determination 
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or of local responsibility in religion, government and Nineteen years ago, before the movie had bulked 
education. large upon the horizon, an expert on education— 
Our political settlement of forty-eight states, each Ellwood P. Cubberly—wrote: 
with power to deal with local problems, and a federal “A national religion is inconceivable with us, and a 
government entrusted only with necessary federal great national army we do not need or want. We are 
powers, used to be the fundamental arrangement in thrown back, then, upon our systems of public edu- 
government. This local-federal balance protected cation, the public press, and our political life as the 
minorities, for in forty-eight different jurisdictions great molding and unifying forces in our heteroge- 
there is bound to be a chance for non-conforming neous national life, and of these three the school 
groups which would otherwise be obliterated by the easily stands first as the force which ultimately 
duct, tyranny of the majority. Finally the separation of shapes the other two.” 
ideas executive, judicial, and legislative within the Federal With such a refreshing background of indigenous 
Case; Government as well as within most of the state gov- local culture and responsibility behind us, and the 
does ermments has been insurance against despotism ominous war clouds boiling up above the dictator- 
3 the throughout the land. ships of Europe ahead of us, the potentialities of this 
e the In the same way, finally, we find this general fun- new instrument, the motion picture, must be fully 
have damental philosophy in the early history of the educa- __ realized and appreciated. 

j tional system. While the principle of stable responsi- It must not be allowed to build a system of distri- 
t Pat bility for education was early recognized everywhere, bution which tomorrow might suddenly be utilized to 
duca- the actual growth development was from the com-_ regiment public opinion on political questions, it 
 Sup- munity outward, and not from the State down- must not today be allowed to force mediocre enter- 
tals ward. tainment upon any unwilling community. 
> Ct Today, although much alike, we have in legal form In short it must be kept in line with our American 
—but forty-eight different state school systems, and in _ culture of local choice and responsibility. The Fed- 
lucing most states a considerable degree of local control. Al- eral Government must abolish from interstate com- 
which though the state prescribes that certain subjects must merce two anti-social trade practices of compulsory 
gnifi- be taught by status, the list of subjects, so prescribed, block-booking and blind-selling of films. 
ne his is a limited one, and the local boards of education can Next, the ownership of large chains of theatres, 
> sub- determine in what year and to what extent such sub- whether by the producers or solely by the exhibitors, 
les of jects are to be given. Beyond the state’s minimum must be restricted if not dissolved in order to insure 
netion standards, local authorities control the curricula community freedom in the selection of films. 

De- and can add whatever other subjects they In no other way can this dazzling newcomer, the 
notion see fit. Subject to certain general statutory powers, motion picture, be brought into harmony with our 
young they appoint the superintendent and teachers in the system of American civilization. 
™ th; schools and generally manage them. H. R. Arxrnson. 

n this 

insti- 

>duca- 

nes of Relative to the pendency of the N@) ON PICTURES tion picture theaters desire to pre- 
we Neely-Pettengill Bill (S. 153—H. sent good, wholesome, educational 
iv whey R. 1669), which is pending before plays because when presenting such 
which our present Congress, I wish to re- WILL YOU HELP form of Salentalaaaal they are ap- 
hat is iterate the position that I have pealing to the patronage of all citi- 
nought taken previously in my correspond- zens who stand for good morals 
sanc- ence with your organization, name- and observance of law. Therefore 
h cer- ly that I am very much opposed to any legislation which will give such 

the exhibition of any motion pic- operators of theaters the opportu- 
d each tures which portray the commis- nity to make their own selection as 
ret, the sion of a crime or portray conduct to the kind of pictures they wish 
States suggesting immorality. to display in their theaters should 
The pictures that portray the be promoted and encouraged. 
he in- commission of crimes serve only I unqualifiedly endorse the Nee- 
forget to educate those who are inclined ly-Pettengill bill and hope that you 
States to commit criminal offenses and will be able to secure its passage 
niracle pictures which portray conduct which is loose or sug- during this session of Congress. 
; gests immorality instill people with false notions as (Signed) Aucust E. Braun, 

a this to what constitutes good moral conduct. Judge, Second Judicial Circuit Branch, No. 7, 
ination I am convinced that most of the operators of mo- Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Father and Teacher 


M. EVAN MORGAN 


I AM a father. I am also a teacher. Some of 
my teaching colleagues tell me that I must have all 
of my dealings with pupils business-like if these pupils 
are to make a proper distinction between pupil and 
teacher. I do not know whether to feel complimented 
or abashed; complimented to think that I am of a 
superior group, or abashed to know this superiority 
is so indistinguishable that it must be formally es- 
tablished. As a parent I need no such defense of 
my position. If my boy were to obey my commands 
instantly, I should endeavor to substitute thoughtful 
consideration of my suggestions for this instant obe- 
dience to my commands. I have no desire that my 
boy become an extension of my personality. 

“But,” they contend, “a teacher-student relat: n- 
ship is different. To deal successfully with a group, 
one must have discipline. Blind obedience becomes 
a virtue. It is unreasonable to ask a teacher to con- 
vince every member of his class that his requests are 
reasonable before the group accepts them.” 

Again I see that I have misinterpreted what were 
quoted as sound educational principles. I had been 
told to teach suspended judgment, careful weighing 
of all evidence, development of one’s own conclusions, 
and critical analysis of all facts. I see that these 
principles were not to apply to evidence or facts in- 
troduced by the instructor. 

“Don’t you see,” I am told, “that carried to its 
ultimate conclusion, any other stand would be sui- 
cidal. Some of your students are brighter than you. 
You say you will allow them to question your con- 
clusions. Their conclusions may be more accurate 
than your own. You might as well step out and let 
the pupils take charge of the class.” 

I see that I have been skating on thin ice for many 
years. I thought that intellectual honesty was de- 
sirable even in the classroom. I had even hoped to 
challenge my pupils to want to know more than I 
could tell them. Furthermore, I have confessed to 
students that I didn’t know the answers to some of 
their questions. 

“But you will surely admit,” is objected, “that after 
years of study, you are probably able to state a more 
finished and accurate conclusion to any discussion 
than your pupils are.” 

Yes, that is probably true if the discussion is along 
the lines of my training, but what of it? I can also 
remember the trial and success methods which I had 
to use before the conclusion meant anything to me. 
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Can I expect my students to learn through my ex- 
perience or must they learn it by their own experience 
as I did? It even seems reasonable to me to assume 
that a conclusion, stated before my students can 
formulate it for themselves, may be worthless. It 
also seems apparent that a class of any size involves 
many personalities, interests, and abilities. I should 
consider my influence unduly narrowing if I per- 
suaded such a group to limit all discussion to the 
sphere of a specialty in which I am capable of draw- 
ing an accurate conclusion. 

“Then, if your summary, when you are able to 
make one, is valueless, does it not follow that your 
discussions might as well be left unfinished? How 
would you end a discussion? Your argument might 
lead to greater difference rather than agreement.” 

True, it is not my job to produce agreement. We 
are too prone to accept agreement as indicative of the 
accuracy of a conclusion. We all want to be “on 
the band wagon,” and we look to see who else has 
his hand up before we raise our own. It is better, 
we feel, to be wrong with the majority than right with 
a minority. The resulting tendency to discredit our 
own logical deductions in favor of a majority vote 
relieves us of the necessity of making these deduc- 
tions, and we are soon out of practice and incapable 
of making them. The few who are left with the 
initiative to issue propaganda or run the presses do 
our thinking for us. My primary responsibility as 
a teacher is to raise doubts and challenges for my 
pupils. I must ask questions which are a challenge 
to intellectual activity, realizing that my pupils can 
learn only through their own efforts. Assistant Su- 
perintendent Gould, of the Los Angeles schools, has 
expressed the opinion that there is no education ex- 
cept as the result of an attempt to solve a problem. 
The test of my success as a teacher is not uniform 
thinking on the part of my pupils, but active in- 
tellectual effort on the part of as many as I can 
challenge. One of the best proofs of intellectual ac- 
tivity is the strong disagreement growing out of con- 
viction derived from such activity. My most suc- 
cessful lesson may end in a number of apparently ir- 
reconcilable points of view. 


Coutp this not be interpreted as saying that you 
have no responsibility for moulding character in 4 
desirable direction? Is it merely your responsibility 
to develop whatever a child has? If he has criminal 
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tendencies, would you strengthen them by emphasiz- 
ing his opportunity for activity in order that he might 
ow more rapidly?” 

Yes, I’ll risk even this, because all of my dealings 
with young people have developed in me an unshak- 
able confidence as to the direction in which their 
growth will take them when normal growth is not 
thwarted. To teach a child to speak correctly, I shall 
encourage him to express himself at every opportu- 
nity, and shall expose him to situations in which he 
will hear good English. To cultivate the love of 
good books, I shall not insist on a start in the classics, 
but shall encourage an abundance of reading in the 
field of his interest, and endeavor to expose him to a 
multitude of fields. I shall not even insist that he 
limit his contacts to children of whom I approve, but 
shall endeavor to create opportunity for many con- 
tacts of all sorts, allowing him to make his own 
comparisons. 

“T assume from your argument that your pre- 
vious study and superior knowledge of your subject 
js of no benefit to your pupils, since you cannot pass 
it on to them.” 

This does not follow. I cannot pass it on to them 
in a well-formulated summary of what I expect them 
to discover through their studies. However, I can 
make my knowledge beneficial to them by challenging 
their conclusions in the light of my more extensive 
study and by raising new doubts when their limited 
survey seems to have settled every issue. I cannot 
tell them directly what I know, but I can suggest the 
means whereby they can find out, by their own efforts, 
the facts which my study has proved to me may be 
of value. I can help them discover the problems 
which they must solve. 

“Since you believe that children learn by experience, 
can you assume that there is no experience which 
you would deny your child?” 


No, there are two things which limit freedom: 
First, I shall try to shield him from false learnings. 
Our social structure is not primarily designed with 
children’s welfare a paramount consideration. For 
example, exposure to many of the artificial amuse- 
ments which are so abundant will over-stimulate in 
one direction. Most boys may enjoy working with 
tools, devoting hours of time to making things, but 
not in the presence of a roller coaster or Western 
movie thriller! Even as I am unwilling to endeavor 
to substitute my experience for the child’s activity, 
I am also unwilling to let any other individual or 
institution or narrow segment of social life usurp the 
position I deny myself. Second, we must recognize 
maturation levels. My three-year-old boy is not 
ready to drive the family car, nor should he experi- 
ment with dynamite caps. I have lost no control 
by taking time to set off a cap in a tin can to let 
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him see its power. The fact that I have so often 
given convincing demonstrations of the need of ad- 
hering to certain rules and precautions makes my boy 
willing to accept my restraint as reasonable. He is 
not restrained by a fear of my personal retribution 
which might not be effective as a restraining force in 
my absence. I should find no delight in having him 
obey me for the principle of the thing. I want his 
actions to be directed by forces which do not require 
my presence. I want him to become a complete per- 
sonality, independent of me, his father, or of any 
influence which may inhibit his intellectual freedom. 


The Stint 


Wuen you were five years old you had your very 
own room and the colors you chose were pink and 
gray—the shelliest pink and the pearliest gray. The 
bed and bureau were painted gray and there were 
pink and gray curtains at the windows. There was 
a beautiful pink satin pincushion on the bureau in 
which you never stuck pins—pins -were stuck in the 
old cushion in the bureau drawer. 

The other beds had lovely patchwork quilts on 
them and your mother asked you if you would like to 
piece a pink and gray quilt for your own bed. That 
was a lovely idea! She said that you could piece one 
block each day and she would piece two blocks to 
help you. Grandmother and Greataunt had already 
taught you to run a seam—big needles then littler 
needles and pretty pieces of cloth—it had been fun! 

Two pieces of gray calico and two pieces of pink 
calico sewed together in a square! It was your stint! 
“You had to do it every day, except Sunday, of course. 
This was not fun at all! You decided you did not 
want a pink and gray patchwork quilt for your room 
but Mother explained that if you started something 
worth while you had to finish it. You appealed to 
Grandmother and Greataunt but they said the same 
thing. You discussed it with your father but he said 
he thought it would be lovely to have the quilt for 
your room—and he admired your beautiful work; he 
too wanted you to finish it. 

So you learned that lesson! If you started some- 
thing worth while you had to finish it. And a stint 
was a stint! 

You learned another lesson too. When the quilt 
was finished, mother asked you if you would like to 
learn to knit and make a lovely muffler for yourself. 
But you said you did not want a muffler! And you 
never did learn to knit. 


CaroLine E. Hosmer. 
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All the World's a Stage 


By CHRISTINE K. SIMMONS 


I; CAME as a decidedly unpleasant shock to 
Marietta to discover that her son Philip had already 
—at six years of age—adopted for himself the role of 
clown among his small group of friends and class- 
mates. She first came full against it at a “children’s 
affair” given by another mother for her young 
daughter’s birthday. Here was Philip, usually so 
quiet and well-mannered,—almost too retiring, she’d 
sometimes thought—playing rude and noisy tricks to 
make the children laugh and run and scream. 

Then, her attention once being called to this type 
of behavior, she noticed the same sort of thing hap- 
pening in the neighborhood play group. Why, she 
had to clap her hand to her mouth the day she caught 
sight of him, squatted monkey-fashion on the ridge- 
pole of the garage, waving his arms and chattering to 
an admiring group on the ground below: “And what 
became of the monk, the monk, the monk... .” 
Fortunately, Marietta was able to keep from scream- 
ing, for she realized that screaming might have 
frightened him into losing his balance. Instead, she 
hurried out of the house with milk and cookies for the 
children, thus saving the situation for that day, at 
least. 

But not until she visited school and found him cut- 
ting capers to make the children laugh, and heard 
from his Sunday School teacher that “he asked such 
odd questions, keeping everybody disturbed,” did 
Marietta realize just what was happening. It was 
clear that her son was trying desperately to build up 
a role which would click with his group—and capital- 
izing, quite naturally, his own unique qualities. Was 
it his fault that he was small, wiry, active? Everyone 
spoke of him as “cute.” There was an elfish quality 
about him—now almost impish! “What a little 
monkey!” friends often said. As for Philip himself, 
he’d rather be big and husky, of course, but after 
all. . . .f! Thus many children have reasoned, no 
doubt, quite normally. 

At this point, said Marietta to herself, sagely: 
“There’s more in this than meets the eye; I’ll just 
have to think it out and act carefully.” Then, in a 
flash of insight, it came to her very clearly that 
whether her child proceeded up “Fool’s Hill” or ad- 
vanced normally toward wholesome popularity, would 
depend on guidance. All the subtle experiences of 
home and school and play that develop true social 
success, would have to be directed toward developing 
a wholesome personality for Philip. 
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Now, Marietta was: nothing if not forthright in al] 
that she did. So down she sat, in a manner of speak- 
ing, saying to herself: “Let me see this thing, 
Identification—that’s what the psychologists call it, 
Falling into a role in life, and playing it for all it’s 
worth. We tend to do what seems to succeed; then 
we adopt for ourselves the role of being that kind of 
person. And the first thing we know, others come to 
expect such behavior of us.” 

After this first phase of “thinking through” her 
problem, naturally Marietta went on to the “what to 
do” phase. And again some psychology out of a dim 
and distant past came to her rescue. “Substitute. 
Drive out bad with good,” was the way it went. 
She’d give Philip a more worthy role to play. Some- 
how she’d set the stage so that he would play desir- 
able roles, not foolish ones. No cap-and-bells career 
for her child! 

But, you may ask, just what is a desirable role? 
Well, anything a youngster can do to distinguish him- 
self before others so that he may be recognized—and 
it is true that each of us has some particular interest 
or special ability which can be turned into an asset— 
could be termed for the child a desirable and at the 
same time a valuable role. A boy that can cook now 
—what of that? To turn out mouth-watering candy 
in mother’s kitchen at ten, or to be the best corn- 
popper in the gang, to broil club steaks at a picnic or 
to sling a smooth skillet on the overnight hike; to 
put on an apron and turn out golden waffles for the 
family’s breakfast—what better to insure popularity 
from six to twenty? One little girl I know has at- 
tained distinction by playing a mouth organ, a jew’s 
harp, and a flute. (She can whistle and yodel as well, 
but these talents she hides in favor of the boys.) 

After all, the energy a child often wastes in false 
starts and blind staggers toward success, may easily 
be directed into constructive activities that will start 
him in a channel of worthwhile, expanding interests. 
Such, for instance, as collecting odd old table glass- 
ware—you know, old-hen butter dishes, glass top- 
hats and the like; or unusual uses of a camera, such 
as photographing old quilts, coverlets or paisley shawls 
—to say nothing of odd doorways! Why, even grown- 
ups may be won over by such achievements! Then, 
if things like a whole gymnasium, cameras or collec- 
tions are beyond the reaches of the budget, what about 
sketching faces or scenes? Who can resist standing to 
watch a sketch artist, or refuse to pose for a portrait? 
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And writing isn’t such a bad line, either—! 

Some of these things, you may be sure, Marietta 
thought of. And the upshot was that she presented 
her son with all the equipment necessary for becom- 
ing an aerialist. Philip fairly pounced on these—“Did 
Dad say we could use the barn?”—and enlisted the 
help of his friends to set up the slides and swings and 
rods and rings, in the upstairs of the stable-turned- 
garage. And, as “the man on the flying trapeze,” he 
soon was acting up, regularly and legitimately—as 
the chief performer in his troupe of delighted fol- 
lowers. 

So the summer passed, and when school began in 
the fall, these parents saw to it that the permanent 
values in their son’s new interest received the nec- 
essary encouragement. They offered the barn loft 
as play center of the grade school. Health, well- 
rounded development of his small, but graceful body, 
sense of rhythm and balance, precision and coordin- 
ation of eye and muscle, privilege of sharing, joy in 
companionship, these were the outcomes they vi- 
sioned. And with the cooperation of teachers and 
playground leaders who used the play set-up for 
years, these outcomes came to pass. 

Another case—that of Diana Sue—shows how 
identification may seem to work out favorably in the 
role adopted. Diana Sue was nine when a baby 
sister was born—one of those precious late surprises 
so joyously anticipated and devotedly planned for by 
the whole family. From the beginning “Baby” was 
Diana Sue’s darling preoccupation, so that in time 
she was living a full life—much too grown-up, of 
course—as mother’s helper and the bounden slave of 
her little sister. So completely did this over-respon- 
sible role engross and satisfy Diana Sue, that normal 
balance came near being lost altogether. Nothing 
was too distasteful or fatiguing for her, if only it 
gave evidence of the family’s dependence upon her. 

Fortunately Diana Sue’s very wise mother saw the 
threat to her elder daughter’s personality—the dan- 
ger of a hampering fixation for her—when it became 
evident that “Baby” was being spoiled. “Baby” was 
not always so dear, but frequently naughty, and 
something must be done about it. So the close in- 
terdependence of the sisters was broken in upon, 
gradually but surely, until a beginning has been made 
toward normal selfhood for each. When Diana Sue 
“became a young lady”—not so long ago—she was 
urged to take a vacation. Parties, week-end guests, 
new interests, were brought in. The little sister’s pet 
name, “Baby,” has been dropped; she is Marcia now, 
and must do things for herself. Now Mother has 
two helpers—Marcia as well as Diana Sue. 

All this shows how new and normal roles may re- 
place other less desirable ones. But early-formed pat- 
terns often get such a hold they may return after 
years of seeming recovery. Why, only recently, when 
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Marcia was injured, Diana Sue frantically wrenched 
the child from her Mother’s arms. This hysterical 
outburst showed clearly that emotional bondage still 
existed. Will Diana Sue ever achieve independence? 
Or will she, as many girls have done, even refuse 
marriage to defend her role? 

Needless to point out here, of course, that Marcia’s 
role of the darling child, for whom everything is done, 
who leans and looks to others for everything, was 
most natural under the circumstances. You see, it 
was success for her to be petted and protected. To 
be the hub of the universe ought to be goal enough 
for anyone! Then, four people, all needing a new 
interest, make four fairly good spokes for a wheel 
that goes round and round—in a circle that may 
keep Marcia always a baby. But, if this family’s 
plan for supplying each of the sisters with a unique 
line of her own is successful, the goal of maturity and 
independence will no doubt be attained. 

The point is, all of the elements of any situation, 
working together, may produce a special pattern of 
behavior for each person in it. It is not so difficult 
to harmonize these elements if we only set about do- 
ing it intelligently—to see how the mechanics oper- 
ate; to follow the method, so to speak. For each situ- 
ation we can find causes, processes and outcomes. Or, 
as an old stage driver I once knew used to say of his 
trips, “It’s the startin’ and the goin’ and the gittin’ 
there that counts—all three.” 

And much more often than we like to think, the 
“startin’” is right in the bosom of the family. The 
“goin’” is suggestion, as in the case of seven-year-old 
Gus, whose mother told her friends, in his hearing, 
that she knew he’d “drive her crazy” during summer 
vacation; so, when Gus’s teacher asked the children 
what they were going to do during vacation, Gus re- 
plied, “Drive mother crazy.” 

When you come right down to it, how many people 
can you recall who have built up faulty roles for 
themselves—chip-on-the shoulder, suffering martyr, 
and many others? Or, for that matter, others, who— 
equally blindly—have taken on successful ones. If 
you can trace the steps by which “they got that 
way,” you'll have a clue to the preventing or the 
remedying you may have to do in your own small 
circle of influence. And while we’re talking of set- 
ting children on the right track through substituting, 
let us remind ourselves that we mustn’t overdo that 
either. 

How many of us have ever known anyone who 
started out as a “know-it-all” sort of person and 
ended up by trying to hide and cover it, because it 
turned out to be an unpopular pose to hold? That’s 
rather typical of the things that happen to people 
who try to adjust without guidance. How much 
better it would be if someone—parent or teacher— 
after sizing up the whole child and his possibilities, 








would plan to give him normal outlets for his several 
talents, regardless of how small they may be, and see 
that he receives some of the plums and plaudits that 
we all crave. Of twin brothers, one astounded every- 
one with his “head for figures.” Feeling inferior, the 
other twin sulked, until their father taught him—for 
he just wasn’t going to have him left out of things— 
to ride and shoot like a Tartar out of the East. 
After all, we live by our successes, however slight. 
And for children nothing takes the place of popular- 
it with their peers. Therefore, don’t you think it’s 
time the old way of blundering into an acceptable 
line should be replaced by something more rational 
and scientific? If we don’t want youngsters to climb 
the whole length of “Fools’ Hill” and “fall on t’other 
side,” we’d better be about our proper business of 
guiding them in constructive use of their abilities. 
Let us note their efforts to achieve distinction, and 
then work hand-in-hand with nature to see that they 





build up along lines that help them succeed. If we’l] 
only remember to work with the natural grain, we’l] 
find the way smoothed for helping our children solve 
their social problems. After all, who wants to be a 
crosscut saw? 

For we'll all admit it’s a long pull and a hard one— 
up the slope toward popularity. And what wouldn't 
we give to feel we knew all the turns? At the same 
time, like other problems arising from the same cause, 
but different in the course they take, it’s difficult to 
chart directions. In other words, “what to do” cant 
be set down like a recipe, or rather, it should be like 
one of Grandmother’s old recipes—where you used 
“as much as you needed.” And these recipes demand 
use of all our resources of judgment and insight. In 
fact, when it comes to guiding children, it’s the 
“pinch” of understanding and the “smidgin’” of ad- 
justment, blended with commonsense and patience, 
that help mightily to get results in the long run. 





Let's Play Mailman 


By MRS. JAMES LOUGHRIN 


Mary Jean, seven, and her little friend Ann Louise, 
eight, were playing dolls and keeping house one 
warm, sunny afternoon. 

“QO, let’s play somethin’ else,” said Mary Jean. 

“Aw right,” joined Ann Louise. “I'll tell you what 
we play; let’s play mailman.” 

“That’s lots ’a fun,” agreed Mary Jean, “I’ll be 
the mailman. 

“No, I want to be the mailman.” 

“Let’s both ’a us be the mailman, but, we haven’t 
any letters.” 

“O, I know where there are loads and loads of let- 
ters,” laughed Mary Jean. “I play with them lots 
and lots ’a times.” 


“Does your mother care?” inquired Ann Louise. 

“Oh no, anyway she’s downtown now; you get the 
letters.” 

Pretty soon two happy little girls were going from 
door to door, up and down the street, leaving a 
letter at each house, such pretty letters, tied with 
pretty colored ribbons and each letter smelled so 
sweet. 

Looking up the street, Mary Jean saw mother 
coming. 

“Come, Ann Louise; we will have to tell mother our 
new game of mailman.” 

“But, darlings, where did you get the letters?” 

“Upstairs in your trunk, Mother.” 
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Concerning Fathers 


By CLARK L. SIMPSON 


I AM a member of a local unit of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. However, I am a man 
and therefore in the minority. Our P.T.A. seems to 
function along the lines of a beehive, the mothers 
being the workers, and the fathers the drones. Why 
this is the case I cannot say. We fathers are as in- 
terested in the “young bees” as anyone in the hive. 
Seriously, is there a place in the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation for us, other than to pay dues and attend 
entertainments? 

The welfare of our children and of their school is 
of paramount importance to us as fathers. The work 
undertaken by the P.T.A. is certainly of a type that 
would interest any family man, and it does interest 
us and we’d like to participate. Only recently, at an 
accountants’ dinner, in the diversified conversation 
which followed the dinner, we drifted to this subject. 
I was much surprised to learn how many other fathers 
concurred in the writer’s opinion. We have no desire 
to “take over” the work of the organization, but we 
do want to do our legitimate part in P.T.A. work. 

At present most P.T.A. meetings seem to be held in 
the afternoon, but I do not believe this is essential. 
More mothers would attend, I believe, and engage in 
parent-teacher work, if the meetings were held at 
night and their husbands went with them to the 
meetings. 

The executive committee of the local P.T.A. does 
an excellent job and they bring to the members of the 
association reports and recommendations on many 
important matters affecting the welfare of our chil- 
dren. Too often that ends the matter. Women mem- 
bers seem inclined to have the “let Georgette do it” 
attitude and they are not sufficiently militant to carry 
through the fine projects started by the executive 
Committee. Most of the results achieved by the P.T.A. 
can be attributed to tue executive committee rather 
than to the membership. If meetings were held at a 
time when father members could attend, and if they 
were welcomed as participating members of the asso- 
ciation, the executive committee would find active, 
dynamic support for the worthy causes they sponsor. 
This would lighten the load carried by the officers and 
would help in making the parent-teacher movement 
an even stronger force than it now is in the educa- 
tional future of America. 

We are asking that the women members of the 
parent-teacher group accept these suggestions, not as 
questioning your ability, but as a sincere effort to 
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cooperate with you in this great work because it is 
a job for parents, not for women only. Talk with the 
men whose wives are members of your local associa- 
tion. Do they not desire to join you in promoting 
the welfare of their children? Would they attend the 
meetings if they were held at a more convenient time? 
Determine by inquiry if more women members would 
become active if the meetings were held at night 
rather than in the afternoon. Poll your members as 
to their opinion regarding this and other changes in 
your procedures which would bring the fathers ac- 
tively into the P.T.A. work. 

The receipt given me for payment of my dues reads 
“all-inclusive membership card.” It carries the signa- 
tures of the National President, the state president, 
and the president of the local association. This card 
states among the objects of the association: 


“To promote the welfare of children and 
youth in home, school, church and commu- 
nity ; to raise the standards of home life; to 


secure adequate laws for the care and protec- 
tion of children.” 


If we who are father members of the P.T.A. hold all- 
inclusive membership, are we not right in asking that 
meetings be held at the time which will permit us to 
attend? We are already deeply interested. Now we 
are inviting ourselves in as active participators. What 
do you think about it? 


Be Strong 


Be strong! We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it, ’tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! Say not the days are evil, who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce. O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name. 


Be strong! It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong 


How hard the battle goes, the day how long; 
Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 


—Mattsie D. Bascocx. 
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The P. T. A. at Work 


Edited By CLARICE WADE, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL GARDEN 
District of Columbia 


A CHARACTER building activity—a beautiful 
school garden—is one of the important projects of the 
WHEATLEY PaRENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
ton, D. C. When the project of developing a garden 
on the site of a junk heap adjacent to the school was 
started in 1929, it looked almost hopeless, but today 
the Wheatley School has one of the most beautiful 
school gardens in America. 

Removal of trash, bricks, rocks, tin cans, old bed 
springs, baby carriages, and other junk was the first 
step. Since neither the school board nor the associa- 
tion had funds for this work, it required considerable 
ingenuity on the part of the committee to carry 
through their plans. In cooperation with friends of 
the school the junk heap was eliminated, and the work 
of planting the garden was begun. 

Seeds, shrubbery, and plants were given by friends 
and neighbors; fertilizer, top soil, and tools were 
bought by the association. People from all over the 
city brought choice plants and other garden material 
to the garden. Flagstones for several walks were do- 
nated by one woman. School boys laid the stones 
and built a rock garden during the winter months. 
A beautiful cement bench was built by the grand- 
father of a pupil; the building of a pool was directed 
by a father; and two beautiful pergolas for rambler 
roses and wisteria were constructed by the older boys 
in manual training classes. 

Every one of the 750 pupils at Wheatley partici- 
pates in some way in the planting and cultivation of 
the school garden. Through their work, the children 
receive character training and they also experience 
the joy of carrying home the vegetables and flowers 
raised. 


Tus SCHOOL garden has been widely publicized 
locally and nationally; a picture of it is used by the 
School Garden Association of America on its official 
stationery. Each year the Parent-Teacher Association 
has pictures taken and slides made of the children 
working in the garden. These slides are kept as a 
pictorial record and are shown biennially at parent- 
teacher meetings. Awards are also made by the 
association for home gardens planted and cared for 
by the pupils. This P. T. A. home garden committee 
functions all through the summer, as Wheatley P. T. 
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A. is an active organization twelve months of the 
year. “A Garden Book” is compiled each year by 
one of the teachers, containing garden poems, stories, 
and pictures of children working in their gardens, 
This book has been used several times before Congres- 
sional Committees to justify appropriations for schoo] 
gardens. In this and other ways, Wheatley P. T. A. 
hopes to spread the gospel of “a garden for every 
school.” 

Many celebrities have visited the garden. The 
June meeting of the P. T. A. is a garden tea, when 
school officials, P. T. A. members and friends get to- 
gether and over the tea cups reminisce on that one- 
time “awful vacant lot,” now the most beautiful spot 
in the community. 


PEACE WEEK 
Oklahoma 


Armistice Week was observed in Shawnee last year 
as never before! Daily newspapers, civic clubs, civic 
leaders, men’s and women’s organizations, the local 
university and the ministerial alliance, all joined 
hands with the SHawNnEP Councit of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and put over an observance that was 
state-wide. 

Parent-Teacher associations of Shawnee are mak- 
ing a serious effort toward educating for peace. Born 
of the feeling that protection of the nation’s peace is 
one of the most vital causes of the day, and also 
that the P. T. A., made up of mothers, fathers, and 
teachers of youth, might easily be a deciding factor 
in spreading the gospel of peace throughout the na- 
tion, this unit adopted a resolution at the first meeting 
of the season, designating Armistice Week as “Peace 
Week,” with a definite plan for observing the week. 

The basis of the resolution is that the profit motive 
in war shall be taught to students during the week 
of November 11, each year; that insofar as the curric- 
ulum allows, a definite period of each day during that 
week shall be devoted to teaching the profit motive; 
that war cannot with justice settle any argument; 
that there can be no such thing as a war to end wars; 
and that the economic results following all great 
conflicts be studied and discussed by older students. 

The resolution attracted much attention and was 
adopted by the Oklahoma Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as a state project. An effort was made to 
have the observance carried through in all state 
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schools, just as was done in the city of Shawnee. In 
that city, teachers, interested wholeheartedly in the 
move, developed skits and programs in the elementary 
grades, so that even the smaller students could begin 
to grasp the idea. P. T. A. leaders were gratified at 
the completeness with which the resolution was car- 
ried out. 


BOOKMOBILE PROJECT 
South Dakota 


The Works Project Administration has recently ap- 
proved a State Library Service project which provides 
for the construction and operation of a “Bookmobile” 
to serve the rural counties of the state. 

The project is sponsored by the Sour Daxora 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION and the State Free Li- 
brary Commission. 

The body of the “Bookmobile” will be built on a 
one-half ton truck chassis. The work will be done by 
WPA labor in Mitchell. The books will be supplied 
by the Free Library Commission, supplemented by 
books which have been compiled by the WPA Library 
projects in the several counties of the state. One fea- 
ture of the “Bookmobile” will be a P. T. A. Bookshelf 
carrying practical material for loan service to rural 
associations. 


HOMEROOM MOTHERS ACTIVE 


Pennsylvania 


The Forest Hitits Parent-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
has a homeroom mothers organization, consisting of 
a general chairman, a chairman for each of the four 
school buildings in the district, and 99 homeroom 
mothers, which serves to bring the mothers and the 
teachers of the school borough into closer relationship. 

Activities of the homeroom mothers organization in- 
clude parents, teachers, and children. Each year one 
Visiting Day, mothers visit the schools for an after- 
noon to see the children at their daily work. The 
mothers serve tea and cookies to the teachers after 
the children are dismissed. 

Mothers substitute for the teachers in the class- 
rooms one day, early in the year, in order that the 
teachers may visit other schools and observe the 
teaching methods employed by their colleagues. The 
teachers look forward to this day of observation in 
other schools and are most appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to have this experience. 

Parties for the children of the various grades are 
held during the school year; the homeroom mothers 
assist the teachers and the children in making plans 
for the party. This joint effort has had a wholesome 
effect upon the social development of the children. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Virginia 


Free sewing classes for adults are sponsored by 
the HigHLAND Park ScHooL ParenT-TEACHER Asso-' 
CIATION of Richmond, at which attractive garments are 
made from old ones; street and house dresses, under- 
wear, children’s clothes, and costumes for children who 
take part in the school plays are sewn; cloth and fur 
coats are remodeled, relined, lengthened, shortened, 
cut over, fitted and patched. Scraps left from dresses, 
suits, and other garments are used on the loom to 
make rugs of all sizes, and bags. 

In the knitting classes, instructions are given for 
making dresses, coats, sweaters, gloves, bags, etc. 

Hand work taught includes crocheting, smocking, 
embroidery, fagoting, cut work, darning and patch- 
ing, and sewing on buttons and making button holes. 
Quilts are covered and new ones made. 

These classes help mothers, brides, and young 
women to dress properly, becomingly, and often on 
a limited budget. 

In the spring this class will unite with the P.T.A. 
in putting on an exhibit of the work done during the 
year. Awards will be made and a program presented 
in the school auditorium. 


RADIO CHILD STUDY 
Connecticut 


Parent-teacher radio child study in Connecticut 
takes the form of sixteen weekly broadcasts on Thurs- 
day evenings, supplementing the two Parent Educa- 
tion Study Courses outlined in the NaTionaL PARENT- 
TEACHER magazine. The speakers are varied and 
suited to the scope of the topic under consideration. 

The series is intended for home study for parents 
who wish to grow with their children, and may be 
followed by individual parents who meet later for 
group discussion. Such parents in groups of eight or 
more, may organize with a leader enrolled at the state 
office, providing they meet at least once a month as a 
group. 

The Bridgeport Library cooperates by making 
available a special shelf of the reference books listed 
in the magazine. 


MAGAZINE SUPPLIES RADIO MATERIAL 
Washington 


THURSLAND County Councit of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and its ten local units use the NaTIoNAL 
PaRENT-TEACHER magazine in their study groups, and 
all material for the council’s weekly radio broadcast 
is taken from the magazine. Local units in member- 
ship with the council are each assigned a topic from 
the magazine. They arrange their own discussion 
and present the broadcast when their turn comes. 
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Parent-teacher conferences have become so popular 
in Thurston County that four will be held this year; 
one in the spring and one in the fall, instead of two, 
as in previous years. 

Thurston County’s Founders Day Celebration in 
February, 1938, marked the 25th anniversary of the 
council, as well as of two local units, Hays and Lacy. 


CHILDREN’S HOBBY PROJECT 
Arizona 


The Pima County Counc of Parent-Teacher 
Associations is sponsoring a community project for 
children this year. 

Each local president is asked to cooperate with the 
teachers and parents in encouraging the children to do 
original work on a home project during their free 
time, either singly or in neighborhood groups. The 
leaders are selected among the teachers and the 
community. The council will sponsor a Junior Fair 
to exhibit the work done and will hold a Recognition 
Day when awards will be made to the children doing 
outstanding work. If the results of this year’s project 
warrant it, definite steps will be taken to establish a 
permanent “Children’s Museum” in the county, to 
which outstanding work will be added each year. 


SCHOOL BEAUTIFICATION 
Vermont 


Middlebury Parent-Teacher Association, of Addi- 
son County, beautified their school grounds, sponsored 
the safety patrol of the graded school, served hot 
lunches, gave glasses to needy children, and promoted 
dental work. A musical was given last spring in 
which the children of all grades participated. Mem- 
bership has increased from 99 to 123.—From Vermont 
Parent-Teacher. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 
Washington 

The Hoquiam Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions has worked toward solving the recreation prob- 
lem for the whole community, for children and adults 
alike. 

A building has been rented in which young people 
may have supervised play and hobbies at no cost to 
them. The building is open every afternoon, and 
games, folk dancing, and ballroom dancing are en- 
joyed. Art and handcraft are taught and a well- 
equipped putter shop is a busy place where boys may 
make anything from a hockey stick to a sewing bas- 
ket. Adult education and art classes are held during 
the evenings. There is also a supervisor who teaches 
music and community singing. 

The P.T.A. pays for rent, light and water. The 
supervisors are furnished through the W.P.A. project. 

A circus was given in April so that the project may 
be carried on through the entire year. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY PROJECT 
Tennessee 


Morgan County is the first county in Tennessee to 
report the organization of a Congress parent-teacher 
association in every school. In five years the num. 
ber of associations has grown from 2 to 26, and there 
are associations in one-teacher schools as well ag 
larger ones. ‘The associations are cooperating with 
schools in the establishment of a county library from 
which all the schools will receive books. Visiting 
teachers will have charge of distribution of books, 
More than $1,000 was raised recently in the county 
schools with which to match state funds for the pur- 
chase of books. Through the Morgan County Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, meetings are held 
quarterly in different parts of the county. 


HOME SAFETY STUDIED 
Georgia 


An outstanding program on home safety was con- 
ducted by the William A. Bass Junior Highschool 
Parent-Teacher Association of Atlanta. Discussions 
were directed by leading safety experts of the city, 
and parents and teachers were cautioned to be more 
safety-conscious in the home, since the home is a 
more dangerous place than the highway. An inten- 
sive study on safety has been made by the social 
science classes, the students making attractive posters 
which were displayed at the meeting. 

Special effort is being made to plan programs to 
create a closer relationship between parents and teach- 
ers and to encourage the parents to feel free to visit 
the school as often as they wish. 

Another very profitable meeting was concerned 
with the problems of present-day youth. A movie 
dealing with the cause and effect of crime was shown 
followed by discussions. Later the same type of 


program was presented concerning the problems of the 
young girls. Similar discussions followed. 

Open House was observed before each meeting en- 
abling the parents to meet the teachers. 

Bass Junior Highschool P.T.A. had the largest paid 
membership of the State last year. 
















IN MEMORIAM 


The Congress sustained a great loss in the 
death on March 15 of Miss Mary England, of 
Montgomery, Alabama, who was for six years 
National Chairman of the Committee on Mem- 
bership. Her warm friendliness, her gracious- 
ness, and her devotion to Congress work will be 
a cherished memory of all who knew her. We 
express to her family our deep and loving sym- 
pathy. 
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Go West—to the National P. T. A. 


Convention 


a“ 

Go West!” Horace Greeley’s famous advice is 
addressed at this time to parent-teacher members of 
the nation, who are invited to “Go West” and attend 
the 42nd Annual Convention of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
May 15-20. 

Here during the convention, delegates representing 
a membership of more than 2,000,000 in 26,000 local 
parent-teacher associations in continental United 
States, Hawaii, and Alaska, will assemble, thus bring- 
ing together a representative body of citizens united 
in their common concern for America’s greatest asset, 
her children. 


Convention Theme 


This year’s convention theme, “Changing Patterns 
for Group Living,” reflects growing concern on the 
part of parents and teachers over the problem of 
bringing up children in such a way that they are fitted 
for living happy, useful lives in enforced proximity 
to their fellow men. At the convention, attention 
will be given to the development of the individual 
child, emphasis being placed on the need for early ad- 
justment of children to group life. All sessions of the 
convention are being very carefully planned to con- 
tribute toward the solution of this problem. 


A New Convention Pattern 


While studying “Changing Patterns for Group Liv- 
ing,” delegates will welcome this year’s “changing pat- 
tern” for a Congress convention. The program com- 
mittee, guided by the oft-expressed wish of delegates 
for a simpler schedule, has worked out a greatly 
simplified convention program. The task of covering 
the wide variety of interests of the Congress mem- 
bership in a convention program has resulted in pre- 
vious years in a tempting array of sectional con- 
ferences going on simultaneously. Delegates, eager to 
grasp the opportunity to gain information on many 
topics, have heroically attempted to attend as many 
meetings as possible. Occasionally their enthusiasm 
for several subjects has led them to spend the con- 
ference hours flitting from one meeting to another, 
deriving little benefit from any of them for all their 
efforts. This year’s convention pattern offers an in- 
tegrated program with a minimum number of sec- 
tional meetings, thereby eliminating much of the 
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difficulty involved in choosing which group to attend. 
On no occasion will there be more than four sectional 
meetings going on at one time. 

The general set-up of the program for the con- 

vention is as follows: 

Mornincs—Four clinics on parent-teacher prob- 
lems will be conducted each morning at 8 o’clock, 
followed by a general session, at which an out- 
standing speaker will be heard. 

A¥FTeRNooNS—Four consultations in which National 
Committee Chairmen will participate will be con- 
ducted each afternoon at 2; National Congress 
Vice-Presidents will act as conveners for these 
sessions. 

Eventnes—A general session, featuring an address 
on the main topic of the day, will be held each 
evening at 8, except on Tuesday, when the an- 
nual banquet, a brilliant affair at every National 
Convention, will take place. 


Clinics 

A clinic, according to Webster, is a place where 
“concrete cases or problems of a special type are 
studied and expert advice or treatment given.” In 
accord with this definition, parent-teacher problems 
will be studied and expert advice and treatment given 
in the clinics each morning. 

Clinics will be conducted on parent-teacher pro- 
cedures, program building, rural service, Congress 
publications, Nationa Parent-TEACHER, and pub- 
licity. 

Consultations 


Among important problems to be faced in the 
study of “Changing Patterns for Group Living” are 
the child’s health—his physical and mental well-being; 
his personality—the totality of his individual char- 
acteristics, especially as they concern his relations to 
other people; his education—the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, skill and information; and his citizenship—his 
status, responsibilities and privileges as a citizen of 
his community. Consultations each afternoon, Mon- 
day through Wednesday, will offer an opportunity to 
parent-teacher members to consult with national com- 
mittee chairmen and other specialists about the 
National Congress program of work as it relates to 
the consultation topic and the general theme of the 
convention. 
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A summary of the findings of the consultations will 
be presented Thursday afternoon at a general as- 
sembly of delegates. Following the summary, a Na- 
tional Chairmen’s Hour will be held, at which time 
delegates will meet informally with chairmen to discuss 
phases of the consultations of special interest to the 
various committees. 

National Congress Vice-Presidents and Committee 
Chairmen will participate in the consultations as 
follows: 


Patterns for Health 


Conveners: Mrs. James Fitts Hill and Mrs. William 
A. Hastings. 
Participating National Chairmen: 
Child Hygiene—Miss Mary E. Murphy, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Exceptional Child—Dr. John E. Anderson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
Mental Hygiene—Miss Evelyn Eastman, Dallas, 
Texas. 
Social Hygiene—Miss Aimee Zillmer, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
Study of the Use and Effect of Alcohol and Nar- 
cotics—Howard V. Funk, Bronxville, New York. 


Patterns for Learning 


Conveners: Mrs. C. H. Turner and Mrs. James G. 
Sheehan. 
Participating National Chairmen: 
Homemaking—Miss Florence Fallgatter, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Library Service—Miss Julia Wright Merrill, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
Motion Pictures—Dr. Edgar Dale, Columbus, Ohio. 





Radio—B. H. Darrow, Buffalo, New York. 
School Education—Miss Charl O. Williams, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Patterns for Personality 


Conveners: Mrs. Lawrence A. Mailhes and Mrs. Chris 
Hirning. 
Participating National Chairmen: 
Art—Miss Elizabeth Robertson, Chicago, Illinois, 
Character Education—Dr. Joseph M. Artman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
Home Education—Miss Ellen C. Lombard, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Juvenile Protection—Mrs. Scott Wood, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. 
Music—Miss Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 
Parent Education—Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Patterns for Citizenship 


Conveners: Mrs. William Kletzer and Mrs. Simon §. 
Lapham. 
Participating National Chairmen: 
Humane Education—Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 
International Relations—Mrs. Francis H. Blake, 
Albion, New York. 
Legislation—Mrs. Mary T. Bannerman, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Recreation—J. W. Faust, New York, New York. 
Safety—Miss Marian L. Telford, New York, New 
York. 
Student Aid—Mrs. F. H. Devere, Auburn, Rhode 
Island. 





Consulting Editor. 


columns of the magazine. 


of this magazine. 





An Appreciation 


N January, 1937, at the urgent request ef the Board of 

Directors of the Child Welfare Company, Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy accepted the editorship of the Nationa 
ParENT-TEACHER magazine, under the temporary title of 
For four months she carried that 
responsibility in addition to her many other duties as 
President of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. In May, 1937, at the close of her term as 
President, she continued the work under the title of 
Editor. As editor Mrs. Langworthy undertook her duties 
with characteristic enthusiasm, and the zest for living 
which has always marked her work was reflected in the 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Child Welfare Company in January, 1938, Mrs. Lang- 
worthy terminated her services as editor. 

The Board of Directors of the Child Welfare Company 
recognizes her contribution and devotion to the work of 
the National Congress and desires to express deep ap- 
preciation for the service that she has rendered as editor 
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THE OUTLINES FOR OUR STUDY COURSES 


EstHer McGinnis 





Parent Education Study Course: 
The Young Child in the Family 











OUTGROWING THE FAMILY 


by BESS V. CUNNINGHAM 
(See Page 5) 
L Points to Bring Out 

1. Even in the first year of life children 
are beginning the process of growing out of 
the family and are laying the basis of ad- 
justment to going to school, liking strangers 
and feeling at home in new situations. 

2. Along with this is the fundamental need 
to feel secure and loved and protected, which 
is fulfilled by parents in the loving care and 
solicitude they give to the child. 

3. Parents can guide children’s social 
growth by seeing desirable goals and helping 
children in their attempts to reach them. 

4. To grow out of one’s family gradually 
and happily does not mean breaking away 
from one’s parents but building a new rela- 
tionship of comradeship and friendship with 
them which supplants domination and de- 
pendence. 


II. Questions to Guide Discussion 


1. What are some of the experiences which 
a child must face and manage for himsel: 
even though they are difficult? Be specific. 

2. Suggest ways in which a child from two 
to five may learn to enjoy playing and being 
alone. 

3. What are some of the other social habits 
besides sharing which must be nurtured dur- 
ing childhood? 

4. Discuss specific ways in which parents 
build the feeling in children that they can be 
counted on regardless of what happens. What 
may be responsible for the fact that many 
adolescents say that they cannot discuss im- 
portant matters with their parents? 


References 


Hollingworth, L. S. “Getting 
Away from the Family.” 


Faegre, Marion L. and An- 
derson, John E. “Child 
Concerning Parents. P. 71- Care and Training.” Chap- 
82. The New Republic, ter 17 Revised Edition. 
1926. Minnesota: University of 

Isaacs, S. “The Nursery Minnesota Press, 


Years.” Chapter Six. The “Our Homes.” National Con- 
Child and His Parents. gress of Parents and Teach- 
New York: Vanguard Press, ers. 
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“Our Homes.” 


Apa Hart ArR.itr 





Parent Education Study Course: 
The Child in School 











EDUCATION FOR HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


by MAUDE WILLIAMSON 
(See Page 14) 


I. Points to Bring Out 


1. “The individual’s best. preparation for living is 
life itself in a home satisfying in material advan- 
tages and in personal relations between parents, be- 
tween children and parents, between brothers and 
sisters, and between children and their school and 
neighborhood playmates.” 

2. A program for family life should focus on the 
home itself, with parents as the teachers and the 
home as the school room. 

3. Both boys and girls should be prepared for 
family life through a program which includes class- 
room periods in which both study together and 
other periods in which they discuss their problems 


separately. 
II. Questions to Guide Discussion 


1. How was the attitude toward education for 
family life changed? 

2. What are some differences between family life 
today and family life in 1840? 

3. What types of material should be included in a 
course in homemaking education? 

4. Are there any materials which should be given 
to girls but which because of lack of interest or for 
any other good reason should be omitted from a 
course for boys? 

5. How car parent-teacher associations help in 
developing programs for family life education? 


References 
Washington, The Four Parent Education 
D. C.: National Congress Yearbooks. Washington, 
of Parents and Teachers. D. C.: National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 








Helps in Directing Study Groups 
HE leader should have two vice-chairmen: one to see 
that the books and pamphlets to be used are at the 
— of meeting; and the other to have charge of atten- 
ance. 

The article should be read by every member in the 
group before the meeting. There should be a sufficient 
number of magazines to make this possible. If the num- 
ber is insufficient, the leader may read the article aloud to 
the group. The leader should then present the points to 
bring out. After these points have been discussed, each 
problem should be presented to the up. Paragraphs 
from the article may be read aloud if this procedure is 
necessary to make the answers to the questions clearer. 

The questions are given for those study groups who wish 
to use the “Question and Answer Method” described in the 
Parent Education Guidebook, Washington: National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 10 cents. All study group 
leaders should make use of this publication of the National 
Congress in carrying on their work. 
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Books 


for Parents 
WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


ie addresses and essays collected in Henry C. 
Morrison’s ScHooL AND COMMONWEALTH (Chicago: 
Chicago University Press $2.50) cover chiefly the 
period of the last ten years, with a few excursions into 
the earlier twentieth century in the form of extracts 
from some of the reports that Dr. Morrison made 
when he was State Superintendent of Schools in New 
Hampshire. The whole collection gives a clear-eyed 
view of the modern American public school system, 
seen by a man of educational activities that have 
ranged from those of school teacher to university pro- 
fessor, a man progressive but not destructive. 

At the foundation of all that Dr. Morrison says is 
his definition of the purpose of education—“The 
schools exist for the purpose of training pupils into 
good and efficient citizenship and for nothing else.” 
Hence he is out of sympathy with the curriculum that 
allows children to study that for which they are best 
fitted; out of sympathy with the slogans, “Express 
yourself,” “Obey that impulse,” and with the discus- 
sion method of educating the immature. When he 
comes to the ever-pressing subject of the financial sup- 
port of schools he makes this stringent assertion: “We 
are willing to be taxed that our neighbor’s child shall 
be educated. We ought not to be willing to be taxed 
in order that he may gloriously loaf for four to eight 
years.” Then he faces the general public with an 
equally searching pronouncement: “We spend prodi- 
giously for luxury and waste. ... The blunt fact is, 
we must choose between education and luxury. We 
cannot have both.” 

Each of the twenty-three addresses and essays con- 
tains food for careful thought, and are the more likely 
to be thought upon because ‘they are pungently 
written. 

eee 


The subject of school appropriations comes up again 
in a little primer-like book called Payne ror ouR 
Scnoots, by Frank Cyr, Arvid J. Burke, and Paul 
R. Mort (Scranton, Penn.: International Textbook 
Co. $2). This is a book for the average citizen who 
has to help pay the bills. With numerous cartoons 
and charts the authors point out educational inequal- 
ities among states and among districts in the same 
state, and work out a plan whereby approximate 
equalization of advantages might exist throughout 
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the country if only taxes were levied in a fairer way, 
state and federal funds added to those of poor dis- 
tricts, and local districts enabled to tell in advance 
exactly how much state aid they are to receive each 
year. This is done in eight states. The whole plan 
merits examination. 

ee ®@ 

The Staff of the Chicago Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, out of its experience has prepared a book 
called Cuitp GuiIpANcE Procepures (New York: D, 
Appleton-Century, $2.50). The Institute is supported 
by the taxpayers of Illinois and is available to all 
persons living in the state. The Staff Director is Dr, 
Paul L. Schroeder. This book was designed pri- 
marily for the use of those who came to the clinic to 
study its method, but it will also be of service to so- 
cial workers, physicians, parents, and teachers. It 
gave an account of the technique of child guidance 
worked out in the Institute and the plan that lies be- 
hind the methods. The major part of the volume is 
filled with case histories and the way the children 
are dealt with. The first task, after an application 
has been received, is to decide whether it is treatable 
and serious enough to merit attention. Then follow 
examinations of various sorts—physical, psychologi- 
cal, and psychiatric. After that come a study of the 
case and application of child guidance procedures. 

In reviewing its work the child guidance clinic finds 
the justification for its expensive and intricate set-up 
in the fact that it acts as clearing house for informa- 
tion about why children act as they do, and what can 
be done about it. It provides a foundation for grow- 
ing knowledge and skill in the field of solving be- 
havior problems and helping problem children. The 
other side of the picture is prevention, and here the 
school, the family case worker, the recreation leader, 
the parent-teacher association have their work to do, 
work for which a book like this provides some en- 
lightenment 

eee 

Rarely does as practical a book on home-nursing 
appear as Margaret O’Donovan-Rossa’s Let’s HEL 
THE Doctor (New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.50). 
Miss Rossa, who is a registered nurse of many years’ 
experience, has observed that often a doctor is obliged 
to send his patient to a hospital in order to save him 
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from the loving but inefficient care of a mother intel- 
ligent enough to do better if only she knew. What 
should be expected of the ordinarily intelligent mother 
and the average home in the way of nursing care? 
Well this: first, a call for the doctor to make a diag- 
nosis; then, ability to make a good tight bed; to take 
the temperature, pulse, and respiration; to fill and 
care for hot water bottles and ice bag, to give an 
enema, and alcohol rub; to make mustard plasters, 
cold compresses, and turpentine stupes, and to follow 
the doctor’s orders implicitly in the matter of food 
and medicine; to take care of medicine bottles and 
sickroom supplies and maintain a quiet atmosphere. 
That is the list of accomplishments, and Miss Rossa 
tells how to acquire them, with some additions. 


About forty years ago two young Boston women 
wanted to do something to help half a dozen forlorn 
little girls whom they used to see as they passed 
through Garland Street to go to what was then St. 
Stephen’s Church. The district near Dover Street 
was dingy and crowded, but there were mothers in 
that neighborhood who in the face of great obstacles 
were keeping their children clean, tidy, and sweet. In 
1900, the Hawthorne Club was incorporated and for 
twenty-six years the club carried on classes and 
recreation work for children in a little house at 3 
Garland Street. After that they moved to Winthrop 
where they did ten years more of service. The story 
of that enterprise has been pleasantly told by Lillian 
V. Robinson in CuH1LpREN’s House (Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. $2). 


40,000,000 Gutnza Pic Cur~pren, by Rachel Lynn 
Palmer and Isadore M. Ahlper (New York: The Van- 
guard Press. $2), warns parents against the exploita- 
tion of childhood by means of radio advertising. Ad- 
vertising has much to do with what we eat. When 
children are informed by radio that a certain food 
product will be accompanied by a prize, naturally 
they ask Mother to buy it. The food product may be 
good, but the authors think that an unbalanced ration 
may result from the children’s refusal to eat anything 
but their favorite, advertised type of food. The book, 
like its prototype, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, has to be 
taken with a grain of salt; and like its prototype again, 
it quite sucessfully destroys the peace of mind of any 
home-maker who reads it. “What is there that I 
can safely give my family to eat?” she asks after she 
has read it, and the only answer seems to be, “An egg, 
for that comes in the original package.” One’s gen- 
eral feeling after finishing the book is that most of 
the things we thought we knew aren’t so. It is an 
excellent aid to after-dinner conversation, but should 
not be broached before meals lest it destroy one’s ap- 
petite. 


A revised edition of An InrropucTION To PROGRES- 
sivE Epucation, by Samuel Engle Burr (Cincinnati, 
Ohio: C. A. Gregory Co. paper, 50 cents), gives a 
clear interpretation of the Progressive Education 
movement. There is little excuse for being unin- 
formed on a subject of vital importance in modern 
education when a pamphlet like this is so easily avail- 
able. 


Simple Melody 
by 
ELEANOR A. CHAFFEE 


There is a music little houses know 

Tuned to content and played the whole day long: 
The fire breathing in a golden glow, 

The cheerful kettle’s unassuming song. 


The rain plays symphonies across the glass: 
And there are branches tapping on the wall. 

The winds stop, whispering, before they pass 
Between the trees that stand so stripped and tall. 


There is a music that all unaware 
The heart holds fast against a quiet day 

When heart and mind their hidden notes compare, 
And memories in the past a moment stray. 
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Our Authors 


Dz Bess V. CunnincHAM, Associate Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for many years has been active in kindergarten work, 
both as teacher and supervisor. Her extensive experience 
in the training of children lends particular significance to 
her article, “Outgrowing the Family,” which completes our 
Parent Education Study Course, “The Young Child in the 
Family.” 
ee ee @ 


Dr. Dovetas THom, long identified as a leader in the 
field of child care and guidance, Director of the Habit 
Clinic of Boston and Instructor in Psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School, is the author of such distinctive 
books as Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, Child 
Management, and The Mental Health of the Child. In his 
article in this issue, “Attitudes Toward Illness,” Dr. 
Thom offers parents constructive suggestions for the treat- 
ment of a child following a period of illness. 


Mauve Wiuuiamson, Teacher-trainer in charge of Home- 
making Education, Colorado State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, contributes this month the article, 
“Education for Home and Family Life,” in which she care- 
fully analyzes the many questions confronting the parents 
of the growing youth of today. This is the eighth article in 
the study course on “The Child in School,” and merits care- 
ful attention by all. 

eee 


Dr. Mary Price Roserts, graduate of the University of 
Iowa, divides her time between her role as mother of 
two children and her job of visiting teacher. Dr. Roberts’ 
article, “Star Pupils,” im this issue, offers an ingenious 
solution to the practicing problem for the mother whose 
child is musically inclined. 


Anna H. Hayes, First Vice-President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and Associate Editor 
of the Nationa Parent-Teacuer, has long been active in 
Parent-Teacher, civic, and social work. A well-known con- 
tributor to our magazine, Mrs. Hayes presents this month, 
in “A Partnership in Guidance,” an example of the coopera- 
tion required between the educational agencies and the home 
life of a community. We believe this article will be of 
interest to parent and teacher alike. 


H. R. Arxinson, Boston, Mass., for the past several 
years active in the Civic League State-wide Non-Partisan 
Citizens Association and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Boston Chapter, Research Council, comes to our 
editorial page this month with a discussion entitled “Movies, 
Education and Democracy.” 


CuristTinB K. Simmons received her M. A. degree at the 
University of Chicago and her Ph. D. at New York 
University, and is now associate head of the Education De- 
partment of the State Normal School in Fredonia as well 
as Consultant for the Children’s Village in their child 
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guidance research. This is not Dr. Simmons’ first appear. 
ance with us and we know you will find her article “A}} 
the World’s a Stage” interesting and thoroughly enjoyable. 


Ross Zeuics, teacher and psychologist received her Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Cincinnati, and is especially 
interested in the emotional and social development of the 
child. Her article “The View from Childhood” is an out- 
growth of her work with sixth-grade children in the Avon- 
dale School, Cincinnati. Dr. Zeligs has favored many 
P.T.A. groups with her talks on her researches in child 
psychology. 

eee 


Crark L. Simpson, C. P. A. is an evening accounting 
instructor at Dyke School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and an interested P. T. A. member who wishes to become an 
even more active participator. 


Heten I. Durr was previously dietitian at Heywood 
Memorial Hospital, Gardner, Massachusetts, and nutrition- 
ist on staff of Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
for three years. Mrs. Duff is now doing special work on 
school lunch organization in Norwood, Massachusetts, 
“Protecting America Through the School Lunch” is an 
authoritative discussion which will prove most helpful 
to all interested in this vital problem. 





Parent-Teacher Radio Forum 
April 6 
“Leadership” 
Mrs. B. F. Lancwortny, Former Editor, National 
Parent-Teacher. 
April 13 
“Mileposts” 
Mrs. J. K. Perrenciu, President, National Con- 
gress. 


4:30-5:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time, National Broadcasting 
Company, Blue Network 





Does Your Subscription 
Expire With This Issue? 


You can tell by looking at the address label. If 
the following numbers (4-38) appear on it, your 
subscription expires with this, the April, 1938, 
issue. 

Also please check your label for correct spell- 
ing and proper street or RFD number. If any 
change should be made, please notify us at once. 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
1201 16th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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